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The secret on everybody’s lips...From the Florida Keys to the Golden 
Gate, all agree: the prize catch in Vodka is Wolfschmidt. The secret’s in 
the century-old, original genuine Riga Recipe—only Wolfschmidt his it! 
General Wine & Spirits Co., N.Y., Made from Grain 100 or 80 Proof, Product of @.S. A. 
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How we retired in 15 years with $300 a month 


“Strange, I remember it so clearly—and 
fifteen years seems just a short while ago. 
For it’s thanks to what happened Christmas 
1942 that we’re living in Florida today, 
with our income guaranteed for life. 

“‘We’d invited some people in, and as we 
waited, Dot and I sat by the fire reading. 
Christmas always made me stop and take 
stock. And that year I was turning forty. 
I’m not getting any younger, I thought, as 
I leafed through a copy of Life magazine. 

“For years we’d dreamed of retiring to 
Florida. We’d get just a little place where 
we’d be out in the sun all year—have time 
for living. But we’d stopped talking about it 
lately, for we hadn’t banked much money. 
At almost forty, nearly half my working 
life was behind me. So I began to wonder: 
Must I just live and work and die doing 
the same thing every day? 

“Suddenly I noticed a page that said, 
‘You don’t have to be rich to retire on an 
income.’ I read it through. There was, it 
said, a way for an ordinary salaried man to 
retire on a lifetime income. It was called 
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the Phoenix Mutual Retirement Income 
Plan. I could get $300 a month beginning 
when I reached 55. All I needed was fifteen 
or twenty good earning years ahead. I cut 
out the coupon. Soon my mail brought a 
booklet telling about Phoenix Mutual 
Plans. Yes, one was just right for me. 

*“‘When Christmas 1957 rolled around, I 
was almost 55 and set to retire. Soon after, 
my first Phoenix Mutual check for $300 
arrived. We got a good price for our house, 
and drove to Florida. We found our dream 
house. And month after month the post- 
man hands us our pay check. We’re finan- 
cially independent for life.’’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typ- 
ical. Assuming you begin at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of 
$20 a month to $3,600 a year or more— 
starting at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send 
the coupon and receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans are 
available for women. Don’t delay. Send 
for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
261 Elm Street, Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page booklet showing new retirement 
income plans. 


Plan for Men 0 Plan for Women 0 
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Business Address 
Home Address 

















How SLENDER women 
can REDUCE the size of their HIPS 


by Lois Cristy 


* No diet. No weight-loss, yet inches vanish almost like magic! 





re you slender ... yet bothered by 

bulges? Are you only slightly over 

your correct size . .. and not 

interested in dieting? Relax-A- 

cizor is your way. No diet. No weight-loss. 

Yet inches vanish from hips, waist, tummy, 

arms, thighs . almost like magic... 
while you rest, at HOME! 


Relax-A-cizor requires NO EFFORT, 
never makes you feel tired .. . yet it is real, 
slimming exercise. It is not a vibrator or 
couch. It is the ONLY home unit that does 
not depend upon diet for results! 


You save time and money, too. No 
more long trips to expensive salons. You 
use your Relax-A-cizor privately at home 
for less than 5c a day. So convenient. So 
quick and easy to use. 


Many women lose an inch or two 
the first week or so... and with No diet 
or weight-loss! No other home method 
makes such a promise Relax-A-cizor 
reduces inches without diet or weight-loss! 


Relax-A-cizor is a tiny, attractive 
machine. Looks like a small makeup case. 
It causes “beautifying, reducing exercise 
that trims away inches.” Easy to use 
simply place “Beauty Belts” or pads over 
bulges of hips, waist, abdomen, thighs, 
turn a dial and Relax-A-cizor does your 
slimming exercise while you rest, read, 
watch T.V. or even sleep! 
ya 
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“This is the safe, sensible, economi 
cal home method used by more than 
200,000 women.” Praised by such famous 
magazines as Vogue, Harper's Bazaar, 
Mademoiselle, Charm, Glamour, Coronet... 
and newspaper beauty editors coast-to- 
coast. (Send Coupon for Free Beauty 
{ rtic les.) 

Just a few of our famous slender users: Doris 
Day, Eleanor Powell, Jolie Gabor, Patrice Munsel 
Lisa Ferraday, Lola Albright, Helen Grayco and 
Helen O’Connell 

Diet may cause sagging and loss from 
bust, neck and face. Relax-A-cizor does 
NOT; instead it firms and tightens yout 
waist, hips, thighs and abdomen. New 
FACIAL exercises and tightens muscles 
under eyes and chin. Chest muscles that 
help support the bust are exercised with 
‘Beauty Pads.” A special “Back Pad” 
gives soothing exercise to the muscles that 
aid erect posture. 

Clinically tested by physicians... 
Physicians in New York City, Los Angeles 
and Philadelphia conducted hundreds of 
“test cases” to prove the complete safety 
of the product and the remarkably fast 
results. 

Husbands use Relax-A-cizor, too 
... for slimming exercise of their bulging 
waistlines ... for soothing RELAXING exer- 
cise of tired, aching back and feet mus 
cles. Relax-A-cizor is for the WHOLE FAM- 
ILY ... teenagers to glamorous Grandma. 
Everyone uses it! 
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This is the Relax-A-cizor you read about 
in the editorial article, “It Buzzes Away 
the Bulges’’ in CORONET. 











Relax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles 


Users report results . . 
weiner of Allentown _Pe 
lost 4 inches from m 
and 2 inches from my) 
Caglia of San Jose, Cal 
3 weeks I took n 
waistline from 33 
not diet. Mary 
month lost 3 
hips; her dress size went 


Free: “It Buzzes Away the Bulges” 
by Ralph Bass and complete illustrated 
booklets about “How to Reduce Inches at 
Home” ... No cost. No obligation. MAII 


COUPON BELOW. 
to a Oo 
P eacsctined by” % 
Good Housekeeping 


fy yy 
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r———-—=-- FREE mail today —--—-——- 


! KelaxA cizor 
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1 New York City, 711 Fifth Ave. | 
1 Chicago, Hl., Suite 800, 17 N« tat —-. 
Toronto, Ontario, Suite 316, 57 Bloor LAW. 9 
Please send in PLAIN e1 | 
yrmation about reducing size « waist, hips, | 
thighs, abdomen. No cost | 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Why are the Harts happy ? 


Their children just telephoned them from out of town! 


A telephone visit adds that 


warm, personal touch that can YOU SAVE MONEY WHEN YOU 
make the folks you call — and CAS See eee 

* j instead of Person-to-Person 
you — feel good all over. Anni- ee a 


Se a ie a = PF For example: Person-to- Station-to- Minute (applies 
versal ies, birthdays, or any day. or example Person Station to all calls 


your voice is always welcome. ChicagotoGrand Rapids 75¢  50¢ 15¢ 
Whose voice would you like Pittsburgh to Cincinnati $19 70¢ 20¢ 
to hear right now? Phoenix to Los Angeles $130 85¢ 25¢ 
Houston to Newark,N.J. $2 31¢ 45¢ 

BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM These rates apply nights after 6 o'clock and all 


day Sunday. Add the 10% federal excise tax. 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 





Dear Reader: 


YOU WOULD EXPECT an unusual article 
such as “Man’s Fate In Space” (p. 88) 
to have an unusual author. Arthur C. 
Clarke fits the description. Slim, sandy- 
haired, bespectacled Clarke, a 40-year- 
old Englishman, is known as the “dean 
of science-fiction writers.” He has writ- 
ten 20 books and hundreds of articles 
and stories, mostly about outer space 
Though he started with fiction—his first 
story sold for $25—the age of the mis- 
sile and the satellite has turned much 
of his fantasy into fact. This has not 
been entirely coincidental. As Clarke— 
who recently startled a British lecture 
audience by telling them they would 
someday visit their grandchildren on 
the moon—puts it: “T have never used Clarke: from the sea to the stars. 
scientific material in my novels which 
wasn’t fact, or which I believed wasn’t likely to become fact.” 
Clarke first became interested in science at the age of ten when 
his father gave him a picture card showing prehistoric animals. 
That set him to collecting fossils. He soon switched to astronomy 
and built a telescope out of a cardboard tube and a couple of 
lenses. “I spent so many nights mapping the moon,” he recalls, 
“that I got to know my way around up there almost as well as 
I did in my native Somerset.” Other gadgets followed, including 
an old bike lamp converted into a transmitter that could send 
sound along a light beam for several yards. In 1941 Clarke joined 
the Royal Air Force, where as a radar specialist he ran the first 
experimental ground-controlled approach equipment. After the 
war, he got his degree from Kings College, London, and became 
assistant editor of a scientific journal. He wrote in his spare time 
and did so well that he quit his job and became a full-time author 
and lecturer. Incongruously for a space man, he has also become an 
avid skin diver. He dredged up material for two books exploring 
the Great Barrier Reef off Australia and the ocean depths off 
Ceylon, where he now lives four months of the year. He spends 
the rest of the time in New York and London—and no time at all 
on Mars. That, for the adventurous Mr. Clarke, should obviously 


become the next step. 


CORONET is published monthly by Esquire Inc., 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. Printed in U. S. 
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d class mail %ost Office prpere ent Ottawa, Canada Postmaster: Send Fo 3579 to CORONET, 
re yronet Bu Sitti” Boulder, Colo. Subscription Rates: $3.00 per year in advance $: 5.00 for two years. 
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ELECTRICITY MAY DO YOUR YARD WORK. One day, by simply speaking into a microphone, you may 


be able to command an electric “gardener” 


to mow the grass, cultivate the flower beds, 


trim the hedge and do other yard work. And all the while you'll be relaxing in the shade. 


Power companies build for your future electric living 


Your present electric appliances are 
just the beginning of real electric liv- 
ing. Already the electronic oven can 
cook your food in seconds. One day 
you may have an electric “gardener” 
like the one pictured above. Your 
home will be kept dust-free and clean 
automatically. And electricity will 
launder your clothes without water. 

You will be putting much more 
power to work —and you'll have all 
you need. This year alone, America’s 


) 
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electric light and power companies 
are spending 5 billion dollars on plants 
and lines for your future electric 
living. They plan to double the elec- 
tric supply in 10 short years. 

The independent electric companies 
are willing and able to provide all 
the electricity you need, now and 
for the years ahead. You can count 
on them for a constant, plentiful sup- 
ply of electricity to make your life 
more satisfying and enjoyable. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES * 


* Company names on request through this magazine 
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grit your teeth—bear it; losing 


NOISE FOR THE NERVES 


How well can you concentrate amid 
the clatter of loud conversation? It 
all depends on what kind of per- 
son you are, say _ psychologists 
Donovan Auble and Nancy Britton, 
of Western College for Women in 
Ohio. 

If your nerves are on edge, you 
may work better when distracting 
noise acts as a background for your 
thoughts. That’s what they found 
when they tested 16 students, half 
of whom had anxious natures. 

To approximate the hubbub of 
the average office, the psychologists 
played recordings of historical nar- 
rations and interviews with mental 
patients—while the students in the 
experiment did mental exercises 
during noisy and quiet periods. 

Surprisingly, those who clam- 
ored for silence were the more 
placid individuals. The jittery ones 
ignored the distracting jabber. 
ORAL MORAL 
Do you grit your teeth to let off 
emotional steam? If you do, you’re 
in hot water, anyway, warns Dr. 
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The art of concentration; don’t 


touch with the world 


Ernest R. Granger of New York. 
Because your teeth can’t take the 
pounding of such uneven pres- 
sures. 

The grinding and 
cause irritation and a 
of gum _ tissues—and 
may lead to the 
teeth. 

The obvious solution is to calm 
down. But if obviously you can’t 
do this, clenching your fists would 
be a lot safer than mauling your 
molars. 


grating can 
breakdown 
eventually 
loss of several 


THE ERRING SENSES 


When you lose touch with the 
world around you—literally—your 
mind loses its touch, too. For you 
cannot be long deprived of sensory 
feeling without jeopardizing your 


J 


sense of reality, declare Boston 
Drs. Donald Wexler, Jack Mendel- 
son, P.H. Leiderman,Jr., and Philip 
Solomon. According to their report 
on 17 men (aged 24 to 31) who 
were cooped up from 1% to 36 
hours in a tank-type respirator, 
the lack of elbow room and the 
monotonous atmosphere caused 
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CREME de MENTHE 
that tastes 
best of all/ 


a Carefully produced in the U.S.A. 

o. from its original old-world formula by 

ND ; - 
. The most celebrated name in cordials since 1695 


GREEN OR WHITE, 6O PROOF e NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO., N. Y. 
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fantastic reactions. One man was 
positive his hands were separated 
from his body; another imagined a 
spot overhead was a_ crawling 
spider. Several had weird halluci- 
nations, such as seeing soldiers 
poised on a cliff suddenly change 
into a herd of cows. Only six 
volunteers stuck it out to the har- 
rowing end. The others were so 
overcome by panic or physical 
complaints they had to be liberated. 


EYEWITNESS TO YOUR DREAM 


As you dream—and nearly all of 
us do every night—your eyes are 
“awake,” according to Drs. Na- 
thaniel Kleitman and William De- 
ment who conducted a study at 
the University of Chicago. Be- 
neath your closed lids, your eyes 
are as restless as your visions— 
excitedly moving up and down if 
you dream you're climbing Mt. 
Everest; rapidly shuttling back and 
forth if you're watching a tennis 
match. 


By monitoring the sleep of 
dreamy volunteers, Drs. Kleitman 
and Dement found that your first 
fantasy unfolds during your light- 
est sleep—about an hour after you 
drop off—and lasts about nine 
minutes. The dreams that follow 
run longer—up to 30 minutes. All 
told. you ride your subconscious 
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It’s dreamtime; children on their own 


merry-go-round one-and-a-half to 
two hours a night. 

Other fascinating facts found by 
the researchers: women don't 
dream more than men; people who 
lead colorful lives usually have 


more exciting dreams; only new- 
born babies, and adults who hit the 
bottle too much, enjoy dreamless 
slumber. 
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MOTHERING MINUS MOTHER 


Children who see less of their par- 
ents may have a healthier perspec- 
tive on life than those who are 
continually under the parental eye. 
That’s the conclusion of Dr. Albert 
I. Rabin of Michigan State Univer- 
sity. He observed that youngsters 
reared apart from their parents in 
Kibbutzim, collective settlements 
in Israel, often experienced fewer 
growing pains than children living 
under “normal” circumstances. 
Ordinarily, many children resent 
parental discipline. But in these 
communities the nurses and teach- 
ers take over that job. Thus the 
youngsters’ resentment is drained 
off on the substitute parents. By 
the time the children get to see 
their regular parents (for just 
three hours), they've already ex- 
hausted their supply of temper 
tantrums and can soak up Mama 
and Papa’s undivided attention. 
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Children are happier 


in a home that has a Hammond Organ 


HAMMOND 
tao 


. Playing a Hammond Organ is a talent that grows quickly in the young 


...it’s a social grace which builds self-assurance 
... askill which points restless minds in good directions 
. an active symbol of the good things that make home a happy place 


WHY A HAMMOND ORGAN? Because 
(1) The Spinet Model . 
H: + “ne 2 is Hammond Organ Company 
, SSRImINOM ges r needs 4205 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, TIl. 
tuning. (2) It gives - Please send your new booklet on the 
7 AS you thousands of dif- * Hammond Organ and tell me how to 
ferent tones. controlled at a touch by * get a free LP Record of Hammond music. 
Hammond’s patented Harmonic Drawbars. 
Ask your dealer to demonstrate these and 
other exclusive musical advantages. 
Easy terms: about $135 down i a State 
and $40 a month at most dealers ©1958, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 
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Skilties are the newest thing in 
summer sleepwear. Permanently 
pleated skirt worn over 2-piece 
short sleeper is ideal breakfast out- 
fit. Of pin-check drip-dry cotton. 
Pink or blue. Sizes 32 to 38. By M. 
C. Schrank. $6.30 pp. Gimbels, Dept. 
G, 33rd St. & Broadway, N.Y.1,N.Y. 


Turner tong securely holds food 
for turning or serving. Ideal for 
indoor or outdoor use. Stainless 
steel; measures 16” overall. Push- 
button lock on handle compresses 
arms for storage. $2.79 pp. Janlo 
Products, Dept. 16, Box 5338, Metro 
Station, Los Angeles 55, California. 


Sandman robot comes apart, mak- 
ing separate sand toys. Head is 
sprinkling can, body is large sand 
pail, shoulders become a sieve. 
Complete with shovel. Of sturdy 
decorated steel; measures 12” tall. 
$1.50 pp. Jeb’s on the Santa Fe 
Trail, Dept. COR, Waverly 22, Mo. 


Junior painter kit has everything 
a boy or girl needs to make a 
bicycle, etc., look like new. Includes 
3 cans nontoxic enamel, paint- 
brush, painter’s cap, pair of work 
gloves, brush cleaner, sandpaper, 
etc. $3.50 pp. Blue Crown Products, 
Dept. U1, Box 344, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Merchandise may be ordered by sending check or money order to the source indicated. 
Prices listed include postage. Firms agree to accept all but personalized items for refund. 
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Tested by docto 
trusted by wom 





1. Germicidal Protection! Norforms 
are safer and surer than ever! A highly per- 
fected new formula releases antiseptic 
and germicidal ingredients right in the 
vaginal tract. The exclusive new base melts 
at body temperature, forming a powerful 
protective film that permits long-lasting 
action. Will not harm delicate tissues. 


2. Deodorant Protection! Norforms 
were tested in a hospital clinic and found 
to be more effective than anything it had 


Tested by doctors... 
proved in hospital clinics 


A NORWICH 
PrRooUCT 
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for your mostintimate marriage 
ten) P = th ran 


Now! Easier, surer-protection 


problems 
cp BS 
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ever used. Norforms are deodorant— 
they eliminate (rather than cover up) em- 
barrassing odors, yet have no “‘medicine”’ 
or ‘‘disinfectant’’ odor themselves. 


3. Convenience! These small vaginal 
suppositories are so easy and convenient 
to use. Just insert—no apparatus, mixing 
or measuring. They're greaseless and 
they keep in any climate. Your druggist 
has them in boxes of 12 and 24. Also 
available in Canada. 


FREE informative Norforms booklet 


— mail this coupon to: Dept. CR-88 
Norwich Pharmacal Company 

Norwich, N. Y. 

Please send me the new Norforms booklet, in 
a plain envelope. 


Name 





(pcease Print) 
Street 


City 
State 














PRODUCTS ON PARADE 


Make scatter rugs, place mats, 
coasters, etc., by winding strips of 
remnant cloth on palmloom and 
binding them. Kit comes complete 
with simple directions and packet 
of darning needles. $2.00 pp. R. 
Peters Associates, Dept. COR, 19 
W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Sand-painting by the numbers is 
fun for everyone. Kit contains 2 14” 
x 18” numbered pictures, 20 con- 
tainers of colored sands, adhesive, 
2 brushes, and tray for excess sand. 
Choice of seascapes, landscapes or 
still life. $4.35 pp. Emesé Novelties, 
Box 666-C, Jamaica 31, New York. 


Giant 6' air mat and float can be 
used in or out of the water. Made 
of heavyweight plastic in aqua col- 
or. Each air cell is valved so 
that if one is punctured the 
others remain inflated. $3.48 pp. 
Barclay Distributors, COR, 86-24 
Parsons Blvd., Jamaica, New York. 


Push the button on this spice 
rack and out “pops” the spice can 
you want. Salem maple; can be 
hung on the wall or will stand by 
itself. Senior style holds 10 2-oz. 
cans. Junior model, 10 142-0z. cans. 
Each $5.95 pp. Ou-Tre-Mer Co., 
C-1, 1501 Wirt Rd., Houston 24, Tex. 
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Sleep-Eze Tablets bring sleep safely 


...let you awaken bright, refreshed 


New Sleeping Tablet Safer 
Reports Coronet Magazine 


Proved as effective as barbiturates in bringing 
sound, restful sleep—with no “drug hang-over”’ 


Now there’s a new-formula sleeping 
tablet, proved fully as effective as 
barbiturates in clinical tests, yet so 
safe in bringing sound, restful sleep 
that it can be made available to the 
public without a prescription. 

So reports Coronet Magazine in a re- 
cent 4-page editorial article hailing 
new-formula SLEEP-EZE as answer 
to science’s age-long quest for sieep 
with safety. 

Clinically-Tested. When SLEEP-EZE 
with its special new formula was 
tested in one of the world’s lergest 
hospitals, sleep of patients increased 
from 3 or 4 hours—to as much as 8 
hours of sound, unbroken sleep. 
SLEEP-EZE Tablets proved effective in 
88% of all cases tested—including 
even severe cases of sleeplessness. 
Results of these clinical tests have 


Sleep-Eze 


REG U.S. PAT OFF 


recently been published in a leading 
medical journal and are now being 
released to doctors. 

If you have trouble sleeping, let 
SLEEP-EZE help you just as it is help- 
ing millions everywhere. Be sure 
to ask for SLEEP-EZE by name to get 
the proven results you’ve read about 
here. SLEEP-EZE is the only tablet 
publishing this clinical proof of 
effectiveness and safety. 


Guaranteed to help you. SLEEP-EZE 
contains no barbiturates, no narcot- 
ics. You awaken bright and refreshed 
—free from any trace of “drug hang- 
over.” Positively non-habit forming. 
If you don’t enjoy the best night’s 
sleep of your life, purchase price re- 
funded. Introductory size only 79¢ 
at all drug counters. Get SLEEP-EZE 
Tablets now...and sleep tonight! 


To Doctors: for reprints of a dramatic clinical report published in a leading 
medical journal, write to Sleep-Eze Co., Dept. C, Long Beach, California 
(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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ENTERTAINMENT OF THE MONTH edited by Mark Nichols 


TELEVISION 


Murder makes the grade 


n the Saturday night battle for 

television ratings, easy-going 
Perry Como has met a formidable 
rival in the dynamic, tough-talking 
criminal lawyer, Perry Mason. Cre- 
ated by mystery-writer Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner, Mason is convincingly 
portrayed by 63”, 200-pound Ray- 
mond Burr. 

Proud of his mounting CBS rat- 
ings, Burr points out: “Other hour 
programs often change stars and 
stories to sustain interest. But we 
use the same basic cast—Barbara 
Hale, William Talman, William 
Hopper, Ray Collins—every week.” 

One factor behind Perry Mason’s 
success is the focus on female 
clients. “Women,” says Burr, “make 
murder more interesting.” 

Canadian-born, blue-eyed and of 
Scotch-Irish-English ancestry, Burr 
brings a varied background to his 
portrayal. In the past 30 years, he 
has worked as a Broadway song- 
and-dance man, schoolteacher, cow- 
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hand, weather-watcher, fiction 
writer and Hollywood villain. 

During the Korean War, he flew 
overseas seven times, devoting his 
holidays to entertaining servicemen. 
He regularly visits VA hospitals and 
broadcasts for Armed Forces Radio. 

Burr’s proudest possession is his 
large, rambling house, on a cliff 
overlooking Malibu Beach. He de- 
scribes it as “a peasant house with 
white brick walls, fireplaces and 
cement floors,” and he enjoys cook- 
ing hearty meals for friends in the 
spacious kitchen. 

Twice wed, Burr has been “un- 
married,” as he puts it, for five 
years. Rising at 3 a.m. weekdays to 
learn lines for the day’s shooting, 
he finds little time for his myriad 
interests: growing dwarf fruit 
trees, developing a new begonia 
strain, raising farm animals and 
collecting French art. “I'd collect 
boats,” he says, looking at the water 
below his windows, “if I had time.” 


Raymond Burr, as Perry Mason, studies a clue with secretary Della Street, played by Barbara Hale. 
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The modern woman’s 


search for self-knowledge... 


What ‘Today’s Woman - 


Knows about Herself 


Out of the dark of ignorance—out 
of the shadows of fear and embar- 
rassments—has finally emerged the 
woman of modern civilization. At 
last she has reached the “noonday” 
of knowledge, knowledge about 


herself—as a woman! 


Today’s woman is learning what 
governs her emotional make-up, her 
limits and her potentials. What her 
forebears didn’t know, what her 
Victorian counterpart would have 
avoided, she now deals with frankly. 
She is unraveling the mysteries of 
womanhood, wifehood and moth- 
erhood. She wants to knou ! And 
through self-knowledge she has 
finally gained a new psychological 
freedom. 

Her “emancipation” from old 
ideas and false notions has brought 
her a brand new kind of life. Today 
she is active in so many aspects of 
the modern world! No wonder she 
chooses the kind of sanitary protec- 


wonderful 
sense of independence and freedom 


tion that reflects this 


—Tampax! 


Today’s woman looks to Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection for that 
perfect balance of modesty and prac- 
ticality. She depends upon Tampax 
for the kind of protection that is so 
important to her busy life. For Tam- 
pax brings her comfort and confi- 
dence, a sense of freedom that helps 
her forget the difference in the days! 

Good sense, too, has made her 
choose Tampax. She knows doctor- 
invented Tampax was developed for 
all women—married or single, active 
or not. So, she’s assured it’s the right 
protection for her—as it is for the 
millions of smart moderns all over 
the world who use Tampax. Avail- 
able in 3 absorbencies (Regular, 
Super, Junior) wherever drug prod- 
ucts are sold, 


Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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shine faster with 
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Shines the deep-down color back better than ever before! +} 


deep gloss 
New Johnson’s Wax formula wipes off as easy as it wipes on. Actually 
cleans with less friction—speeds up the shine. All-new Carnu is easier 
on the finish, easier on you. Cleans as it shines—in one easy gol 
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FATHER’S ™ PRIVATE MIRACLE 


Blending prayer, a hymn 
and a bolt of lightning, he 
became the holy terror 
that hoodwinked the Klan 


by Loy Warwick 


HE BEST DAY'S WORK my father ever did was the time he licked 
T ine Ku Klux Klan practically singlehanded—and restored 
Tinsley Byfield’ s faith in miracles. But my father never took any 


credit for it. Everything, he insisted, had been handled personally 
by the Lord—and “. . . his way ts perfect. ...” That was the kind of 
preacher—and man—he was. 

It all began late in the afternoon of a hot summer day. My 
father was sitting out on the front porch of the parsonage with 
Tinsley, a retired but unreconstructed Blue Ridge Mountain moon- 
shiner who was one of my father’s parishioners and best friends. 

Tinsley, who had learned at his mother’s knee to hate revenuers 
and to love The Word with about equal intensity, was a scriptural 
authority of remarkable gifts. However, he bogged down every 
now and then and would come to talk it out with my father. 

“All my life,” Tinsley was saying, “I’ve taken the Bible at face 
value, Brother Ansley. But I’ve been thinking—about miracles. I 
don’t have any trouble with Jonah and the whale, or the Children 
of Israel crossing the Red Sea dry-shod. 

“What I want to know,” Tinsley continued, almost angrily, “‘is 
why don’t we have any miracles today?” 

“You've got to have faith,” my father said. “Why don’t you pray 
about it?” 

“I can’t seem to pray powerful, Brother Ansley, the way I should. 
Can’t seem to work up any real suction.” 

“Well, keep working at it,” my father said and, after a moment, 
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added: “What things soever ye de- 
stre—and you want a modern mir- 
acle, Tinsley—when ye pray, believe 
that ye recewwe them, and ye shall 
have them.” 

“St. Mark, 11:24,” Tinsley said, 
automatically, for he was absorbed 
in other thoughts. He was peering 
out at the small “touring car” parked 
in front of the parsonage. He smiled. 
“Well, there’s one miracle I'll admit 
to. You finally got yourself an auto- 
mobile. . . .” 

No doubt, had Tinsley asked my 
father more about the car, which 
had been acquired only that morn- 
ing, he would have learned that my 
father had received but two driving 
lessons. 

But my mother came to the door 
just then. Ruby Pearl Sharp, Jat 
Sharp’s wife, was on the phone. 

When my father came back out, 
he wasn’t exactly running. Flying 
would be more like it. He shot down 
the steps and headed for the car. 

Tinsley, an agile 70 at the time, 
didn’t go down the steps after my 
father. He went over the porch ban- 
isters in a single, effortless leap. As 
my father got behind the wheel, 
Tinsley stepped over the door into 
the back seat. 

The car shuddered and suddenly 
leaped forward. My father took the 
corner in a wide arc. Miraculously, 
only the front left wheel mounted 
the curb before he got her back into 
the middle of the road and lit out 
again. To get to Jat Sharp’s place, 
he had to go smack through the 
heart of town. Which he did at mil- 
itary speed, as the jet pilots say to- 
day, full throttle. 

My father got the car stopped 
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about 50 yards below Jat’s house, 
one of a score of mean, patched-up 
dwellings, some of them no better 
than tar-paper shacks, which clut- 
tered a malarial hollow about two 
and a half miles from town. The 
town dump was on one side, a guano 
factory on the other. Thus, aptly, if 
vulgarly, the settlement was known 
to all as Stinktown. 

The people who had to live there 
were all poor, of course. But they all 
weren’t “bad.” Some of them, like 
the Sharps, were members of my 
father’s congregation. Billy Dee, 
about 18, the Sharps’ daughter— 
spunky and pretty—even played the 
organ sometimes for Wednesday 
night prayer meeting. 

In front of Jat’s house were seven 
or eight cars parked bumper to 
bumper, as if they had arrived in 
parade formation. 

“I know most of those cars,” said 
Tinsley. “That one’s Anvil Pruit’s. 
He’s no good. Owes me $6 for three 
gallons of corn. Four, five years, 
now. Brother Ansley, maybe you 
don’t know it, but these cars belong 
to people mixed up in the Ku Klux.” 

“T realize it,” said my father. 
““That’s why we came here.” 

“We?” exclaimed Tinsley. “We? 
I didn’t even know where you were 
going.” 

“The Lord knew, anyhow,” said 
my father. “I never go anywhere 
without Him.” 

“Then it’s the three of us in it to- 
gether,” said Tinsley. 

My father and Tinsley came 
quietly up behind the crowd of 
sheeted, hooded figures just as one 
of them shouted, “Bring that woman 
out here, Jat Sharp, if you know 
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what’s good for you! Or we’re com- 
ing in after her, the foreign ————.” 

_“T’m going in,” said my father. 
“You don’t have to come.” 

“You and the Lord lead the way.” 
said Tinsley. “I don’t care which one 
of you is in front, Pll be right be- 
hind.” 

They gained Jat’s porch without 
any of the Ku Kluxers trying to stop 
them. At least three of the Klans- 
men were holding coiled blacksnake 
whips. A five-foot cross—two pine 
blanks crudely nailed together—was 
planted near the porch. 

It had grown almost dark now, a 
darkness hastened by summer storm 
clouds gathering in the west, making 
an eerie light and adding an evil 
note to the silence which had fallen 
upon the night-riders with my 
father’s appearance. Not that any of 
them were afraid of my father. He 
was just something they hadn’t 
counted on happening. 

After a moment or two, my father 
turned to the door. It was opened 
immediately by Jat, holding an old 
double-barreled 12-gauge Winches- 
ter shotgun. 

My father and Tinsley went in. 
And as matter-of-factly as if he’d 
just come for supper, my father 
shook hands with Mrs. Sharp and 
Billy Dee. 

Then he walked over to Marcelle 
Lazarene, and took her hand. Mar- 
celle was a handsome, dark-haired 
woman, about 30. It is true, she did 
look a little “foreign.” But her grand- 
father had been with Jackson at the 
Battle of New Orleans, and her 
father had served under Lee in 
Virginia. 

For several years after her first 
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appearance, Marcelle had lived 
alone in a Stinktown cottage. But 
even to the kids around town, her 
name was a byword. For everybody 
knew that “Miss Marcelle” had a 
lot of men visitors, at all hours of the 
night. 

About a month before the time 
I’m talking about, a stranger showed 
up. He was a big, powerful fellow 
who kept to himself and worked 
hard. 

No night visitors came to Mar- 
celle’s cottage any more. But the 
stranger, Jean Daroux, was seen 
often there—but always in the broad 
light of day. 

And then, one midnight, Jean and 
Marcelle showed up at the parson- 
age, and my father married them in 
the parlor. Marcelle pledged him to 
secrecy. They were going far away 
from Stinktown, she told him, and 
start life all over again. 


H°. is Jean?” was one of the 
first things my father said to 
Marcelle. 

“He went away to Peach Valley, 
only this morning,” she said. “He 
thinks for sure he has a good job 
there, and we’re going to move. But 
I think some of those out there in 
the yard—they must have seen him 
go.” 

“They must have seen the sheriff 
leave town, too,” put in Jat. “He 
went down to Lithonia on a case, 
and won’t be back till tomorrow. I 
got wind of this rotten business this 
afternoon. . . . I made Miss Laza- 
rene come over here.” 

“Tt’s all right, Brother Ansley,” 
said Marcelle. “Already I’ve caused 
everybody too much trouble. They 
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Awe-struck, the Klansmen fell back as the careening fireball set the wooden cross aflame. 


want to whip me. So let them. I’m 
not afraid.” 

Without a word, my father knelt 
down on one knee, with his arm rest- 
ing on the wood box, and his fore- 
head pressing hard against the 
knuckles of his clenched fist, the 
way he always prayed. The others 
knelt too. 

My father prayed hard and 
straight to the point, with “a power 
of suction,” as Tinsley said. He asked 
the Lord to bless the house and all 
the people in it. He called them off 
by name, one by one, women and 
children first. Nor did he forget to 
put in a good word for Tinsley. Or 
those on the outside—“Father, for- 
give them; for they know not what 
they do—Amen.” 

As he said it, there was a tre- 
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mendous pounding on the front 
door. With the 12-gauge at his hip, 
Jat opened it a few inches. One of 
the three hooded figures standing 
there spoke: 

“Tell that preacher we'll give him 
five minutes to clear out or—” 

“Or what?” barked Tinsley, step- 
ping up beside Jat. “Anvil Pruit, I'd 
know that lying voice of yours in the 
noisiest place in hell. And those big 
feet, you slew-foot. And what’s more, 
you owe me $6 and I’m going to get 
it, or that bed sheet you’re wearing is 
going to do you for a shroud, Anvil 
Pruit.” 

Jat slammed and bolted the door. 
He and Tinsley turned around just 
in time to hear my father say to Billy 
Dee: “You wait at the organ. You'll 
know somehow when to begin.” 
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My father stepped out on the 
porch. And just at that moment 
there came a blinding flash of sky- 
splitting lightning. And a mighty 
cannonading clap of thunder seemed 
to shake the earth. 

The Ku Kluxer who had just 
struck a light to the cross fell back 
on his haunches. And the rain came 
down, instantly, in torrents. The 
flame on the cross sputtered out. 

Then, just as suddenly, the rain 
ceased. And my father was talking 
in a perfectly even voice, as if he’d 
been in his own pulpit. “I’m not go- 
ing to preach a sermon,” he said. 
“I’m just going to give you the text. 
It is from St. John, 8th chapter. 
Jesus has come down from the 
mount of Olives to the temple, and 
there are many people. Suddenly, 
the crowd is thrown into turmoil as 
a woman is dragged into their midst 
by the scribes and Pharisees. 

“They say unto him, Master, this 
woman was taken in adultery, in the 
very act. Now Moses tn the law com- 
manded us, that such should be 
stoned, but what sayest thou? 

“_..So when they continued ask- 
ing him, he lifted up himself and 
said unto them, He that is without 
sin among you, let him first cast a 
stone at her.” 

Even before my father had fin- 
ished, some of the Klansmen in the 
rear had ‘begun slinking away. But 
those in the front rank still stood, 
and there was an ominous muttering 
among them—and then a gradual, 
almost imperceptible movement for- 
ward toward the porch—and that’s 
when it happened. 

With terrifying suddenness, there 
was another blinding flash, a shat- 
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tering crack of thunder, and the 
lightning fireball careened down 
over Jat’s roof, shot straight at the 
cross and hit it full on—and that 
crude symbol, which had been so 
recently profaned, now flared up in 
the full glory of its righteousness. 

And almost simultaneously, the 
sounds of Jat’s old organ surged 
through the window. Billy Dee had 
all the stops out in “The Old Rugged 
Cross” : 

“On a hill far away, stood an old 

rugged cross, 
The emblem of suffering and 
shame... .” 

When she finished, Jat’s yard was 
empty of Ku Kluxers—and not long 
afterwards, my father and Tinsley 
were in the car, on their way home. 

Nothing untoward happened. 
Nothing, that is until my father 
made a wide turn, aiming for the 
driveway. It was a very wide turn, 
and took them through the front 
garden fence. 

“I suppose,” said my father, “I 
need a little more practice.” 

“What do you mean, a little more 
practice?” asked Tinsley. 

“Well,” said my father, “today is 
really the third time I ever took hold 
of a steering wheel. . . .” 

“A miracle!” cried Tinsley, re- 
calling with horror that wild ride to 
Jat Sharp’s place, and marveling 
that he was still alive. 

“Yes,” said my father, thinking of 
the ball of fire and the rain. “It was 
the 20th-century miracle you were 
asking for, Tinsley. And I think 
we're going to have some more of 
that rain. We need it.” 

“Sure do,” said Tinsley. “To make 
the corn grow. . . .” i a a 
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ITTLE PETER HAD DECIDED to run away from 
home. He tied a few sandwiches in a handker- 
chief, packed a pathetic little suitcase, and made 
his way boldly down the road leading away from 
town. 

By lunchtime, he was ready to call it quits. 
When he reached home, only a couple of hours 
had elapsed. He left the suitcase ostentatiously in 
the living room, but Mother pretended not to 
notice. 

Just as he was about to give up, the family 
pooch wandered in. “Hey, Ma!” shouted Peter, 
brightening. “Is that the same dog you had when 
I went away oy American Salesman 


HE NEW BARBER who was busily cutting my 

thinning hair suggested singeing it with this 
explanation: “Each hair is a small tube that sort 
of bleeds when it is cut, so it gets weaker each 
time your hair is cut. But when I singe your hair, 
it seals the ends; your hair keeps its vigor.” 

“In that case,” TI asked, “can you explain why 
the hair on my chin is growing stronger all the 
time, in spite of the fact that each hair has been 
cut off every morning for 25 years?” 

“Sure, I can explain it,” said the barber bland- 
ly. “You jest ain’t the kind of feller that story was 
made up to tell to.” ERNEST BLEVINS (Quote) 


EVERAL MEN who were seated in the waiting 

room of a maternity ward were surprised to 

see a little boy in football uniform enter and take 

his place alongside of them. The boy remained 

solemn and quiet until one of the men asked, “Ts 
your mother in here, Sonny?” 

“Nope,” replied the lad, “our coach’s wife is 

. . we got a big game on, and he sent me here as 

his replacement.” RICHARD G. QUISTORF 


be KE MAY HAVE BEEN a frustrated hitchhiker, fed 
ip with “no-rider” signs. 

\ motorist stopped his car in, Baltimore and 
asked directions of a passer-by. The man refused 
to oblige, with this explanation: 

“Tm a pedestrian. I don’t help cars.” 


JOYCE FIRESTONE 





N A U.S. NAVAL VESSEL the officer 
of the deck asked the starboard 
lookout what he would do if a man 
fell overboard. “I would yell, ‘Man 
overboard,’ ” he replied. The officer 
then asked what he would do if an 
officer fell overboard. The lookout 
was silent for a moment, then asked: 
“‘Which one, sir?” 
“NEAL O'HARA (McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 


HE TEACHER in an overcrowded 
classroom started her morning at- 
tendance report: “Help! They’re all 
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here : Wellman Magazine 


NON-ACTOR ASKED an actor 

friend if he was going to let his 
three-year-old daughter go on the 
stage. “Not for another year,” said 
the thespian. “I want her to have a 


normal childhood.” 
BILL KENNEDY (Los Angeles Herald-Express) 


f, N EXECUTIVE in a large advertis- 
- ing agency noted for its heavy 
turnover in top personnel put on 
his hat and coat and called to his 
secretary: “If my boss telephones 
while I’m out, be sure to get his 


name.” -A.M.A. Journal 


F ACK IN THE DAYS when the west 

was really the West, a New York 
lawyer was invited to address a 
meeting in a cattle town. The 
speech was obviously a failure, and 
at its conclusion he was alarmed to 


see three grim-faced cattlemen, 
equipped with guns and _lassos, 
headed for the speaker’s table. 

An elderly man, seated nearby, 
tapped the Easterner on the shoul- 
der. “Jest set still, son. They ain’t 
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nobody gonna harm you. Them 
fellers is a-comin’ fer the program 


chairman.” PAULA COOPER 


Group of amateur cave ex- 
plorers entered a huge cavern. 
“You know,” remarked one, “this 
is something of a postman’s holiday 
for me.” 
“How come?” he was asked. 
“I’m a dentist.” —waui Street Journal 


LONDON NEWSPAPER published 
the following conversation be- 
tween a visiting American and an 
Eton school master, with the usual 
assurances of its absolute truth: 
American: “Do you allow your 
boys to smoke?” 
Eton master: “I’m afraid not.” 
American: “Can they drink?” 
Master: “Good gracious, no.” 
American: “What about dates?” 
Master: “Certainly, as long as 


they don’t eat too many.” 
——-BON COOK 
‘Letter from London’’ (N.Y. Herald Tribune) 


N NORTH CAROLINA, an Internal 
Revenue service agent tells of a 
woman who called the office and 
asked, “How do you spell ‘immedi- 
ately’ ?” 
He told her, then asked why she 
had called there to ask such a thing. 
She answered, “If anyone in town 
would know, you people would!” 


The Daily Advance 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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N ITALY, emotion is as warm as 

the glowing sun and the sensu- 
ous air. For in this poverty-stricken 
land, whatever enriches life must 
come from within. It comes in gusts 
of unrestrained feeling, sweeping 
everyday existence — and even 
ultimate death — into dramatic 
perspective. Naked as the cloudless 
sky, this emotion leads men to glo- 
__rify instinct over reason, and say 
scornfully to a woman: “If you are 
self-conscious in love, you are 
cerebrale. It is only happening in 
the mind. You do not really love.” 


sun 
and 
soul 


Photographs by George Daniell 
Text by Ben Merson 





“Tenderness is not weakness. It is but the 
gentler iron in a man’s soul.” So perhaps also said 
the four sons of Emperor Constantine. 





“Before marriage,” say Italian women, “we are 
courted like sopranos in an operatic love duet. After 
marriage, the only songs we sing are lullabies... .’ 
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As a pretty girl passes a sidewalk café, 

the men relish her like food and drink. With seeming 
modesty, she avoids their eyes. But if the men 

didn’t stare, her heart would go hungry. 
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in school. Not when you‘ve got 


me at your side.” 


nothing to be afraid of 
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eB, a gates & Music is not merely a way 
of life, it is the essence 
of life itself. And as 


omnipresent as the time- 
+S worn wall is the wandering 
ie street musician. 
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With straining sinews, 

the gondolier thrusts his craft 
through the sunlit waters, 
singing to the rhythm of 

his oar, making romance of 
the reality of toil. 





Homeward bound after 

a blazing day in the fields, 
a farm hand drops to 

his knees and comforts a 
lamb which has been fright- 
ened by his dog. 

Pressed to his bare bosom, 
the little creature 

finds a refuge from terror 
in the strength of 

his body and in the warmth 
of his feeling. 











by Dr. Ida M. Mellen 


AN AMIAL 


At Riverside on the high hill-slant 
Two memoried graves are seen; 

A granite dome is over Grant 
And over the child the green. 

The whole world knows the hero’s name 
And his blue battalions filed; 

One tender line is the other’s fame— 
“An Amiable Child.” 


OVED BY A SMALL MEMORIAL overlooking the Hudson River in New 

York City, Catherine Markham, wife of Poet Edwin (“The Man 

with the Hoe”) Markham, wrote those lines over 20 years ago. The legend 

of “An Amiable Child” has intrigued and haunted pilgrims to nearby 
Grant’s Tomb for years, yet no one today really knows the full story. 


It began in 1797, when George Pollock, a wealthy New York merchant 
and landowner, welcomed his brother James and his family. James, his 
wife Jane and four-year-old son St. Claire had come from Philadelphia to 
visit with George before returning to their home in Ireland. Looking over 
his uncle’s vast acres flanking what is now Riverside Drive, young St. Claire 
jumped up and down gleefully at the prospect of playing there. 

And shortly thereafter, on a hot July 15 afternoon, the four-year-old tot 
was laughing and running on Strawberry Hill, refreshed by the breezes ris- 
ing from the Hudson River, directly at the bottom of the hill. 

But suddenly something went wrong. Did the boy slip and lose his foot- 
ing? Did he stumble and fall? Was no one around to catch him? No one 
knows—but soon the Pollocks were mourning a little boy who had drowned 
in the river. 

What did he look like, young St. Claire Pollock? Was he blond or dark- 
haired? Blue-eyed or brown? No records existing today furnish a descrip- 
tion, beyond the inscription on the memorial placed by his parents over the 
grave atop Strawberry Hill before they boarded a boat for Ireland: 

ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF AN AMIABLE CHILD 
ST. CLAIRE POLLOCK DIED 15 yuLy 1797 
IN THE FIFTH YEAR OF HIS AGE 
They marked the spot with a boundary fence and a marble urn, as a 
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testament of love that has survived years of wars, changes and upheavals. 
The Civil War came and passed, and General Ulysses S. Grant was laid to 
rest nearby in an imposing gray tomb. 

No strawberries grow on Strawberry Hill today. The sprawling Pollock 
estate has given way to a municipal park. But the City of New York, under 
no obligation but sentimentality, continues to care for the grounds sur- 
rounding the grave—at a cost of $100 a year—trimming and replanting its 
ivy when needed. 

Children who ordinarily might have no qualms about defacing city prop- 
erty keep their distance from this lonely grave in seeming deference. And 
many an adult, reading its short, tender inscription, wonders about this 
“amiable” Irish boy who rests under the nearby protection of General Grant 
and the mother-figure of the Statue of Liberty, farther to the South. 


Strange chance! One child remembered yet, 
One, only, of his day; 

One child for whom the eyes grow wet 
Because he could not stay. 

Strange chance! For one who led no cause 
Who only lived and died— 

To lie here in Oblivion’s pause 
By the great Captain’s side. 
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This is the first installment of a special new section prepared for the 
readers of Coronet by a leading expert in family money-management 
and consumer problems. Featuring authoritative advice and timely 
information on the earning, saving, investing and spending of money, 
Money-Wise—we are sure—will prove invaluable in helping you achieve 
that goal of every family — living better for less. 


money-wi S Se by Sidney Margolius 


DISABILITY INSURANCE: the bargain that most vets pass up 


a en Smt at hs ie ON 


Whether they do not know about it or do not appreciate the value, 
most veterans are passing up a bargain in total-disability 
insurance. A man who has kept his GI insurance in force can 
have added to it a rider paying him $50 a month on a $10,000 
policy—or $5 for each $1,000 worth of insurance—if he becomes 
totally disabled. Disability payments would be made up to 
the man's 60th birthday or to the end of the premium-paying 
period. The cost, as with all GI insurance, is remarkably rea- 
sonable: from $10 to $20 a year for a man of 38. The disability 
rider is especially valuable for industrial workers and men 
who must pay extra-high rates for disability insurance. 

You do have to pass a physical exam, which the Veterans 
Administration provides free—not a bad deal in itself. 


SECOND MORTGAGES: danger signals are flying 





In some areas, one out of three purchases of older houses 
is being financed not by one mortgage, but two. 

You can buy a new house this summer with nothing down (in 
the case of a veteran) and as little as $500 down for a non-Gl. 
But banks and mortgagees generally lend only 75 percent 
of the appraised value of older houses, and sometimes less. 
The appraisal often is lower than the actual selling price. 
Thus, if you want to buy a house appraised at $18,000, for 
example, you can probably get a new mortgage of about $13,000. 

If you seek to meet part of that $5,000 down payment with a 
second mortgage, you find that not only must you pay a 
higher interest rate for a second mortgage (6-10 percent conm- 
pared to 4 3/4-6 for first mortgages), but a "discount" or 
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other concealed charge. Thus, you might borrow $2,500 on a 
second mortgage, but sign a contract to repay $2,800. You even 
pay interest on the $300 you did not get. 

Best strategy for a house-hunter: put down as much as you can. 
Ask the seller to take back a small second mortgage. The rate 
should be no more than 6 percent, and without any discount. 

This arrangement enables you to take over the existing first 
mortgage with no closing costs, and at the low rates, often 
under 5 percent, of older mortgages. More and more private 
sellers and buyers are making such deals between themselves. 

But, be sure you can handle the payments on two mortgages. 
If you must allot an exceptional slice of income, you risk los- 
ing your investment in case of an income cut. 
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Mutual funds are one of the fastest-growing speculative invest- 
ments because they give a small investor diversification 
and relieve him of worry over when to buy, sell or sit still. 

Any securities salesman will help you select a fund best- 
suited to your investment aims (high income now or future 
growth). But for information on which of several suitable funds 
might be most successful, you may have to do your own sleuthing. 


One guide to how a fund may fare in the future is: how did 
it do in the past? The Government requires that investment con- 
panies tell you the performance record, as well as the amount 
of commission or "load" you are being charged. A salesman 
may push a particular sutual fund with enthusiasm because it 
pays him more commission. But he is required by investment 
laws to supply comparative facts about all the funds he rep- 
resents, if the buyer desires them. Besides these facts, here 
are information sources professional investors consult: 

You can find a listing of all mutual funds and past records 
of many of them in the Arthur Wiesenberger & Company "Invest- 
ment Companies" compilation. This bible of the investment 
trade costs $25, but can be examined at offices of investment 
dealers or bank investment departments. 

You also can learn acquisition costs, investment objectives 
and some facts on past performances from the "Mutual Fund 
Directory" published by The Dealers Digest Publishing Conm- 
pany, 150 Broadway, New York, N. Y., at $2. 

It is illegal to do so, but salesmen often lump dividends 
and capital gains and say, "Such-and-such a fund yielded 8 
percent last year." Capital gains are the profits a fund 
makes by buying and selling stocks, in contrast to the more de- 
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pendable “investment income" (dividends they collect). 

Nor may salesmen legally try to predict a fund's future earnings. 
They get around that by showing the record of the past ten 
years and saying, “Doesn't that look good, Mr. Jones?" 

That is where our second yardstick comes in. The "Johnson's 
Investment Company Charts" book measures possible loss each 
fund might suffer during market breaks. It is an expensive 
$35, but you can consult investment dealers' copies. 


SMALL CARS: can they solve your cost squeeze ? 


Until recently, most Americans recommended small cars for the 
other fellow. 

But by spring, 1958, one of every 16 new cars sold was an import 
and U. S. manufacturers were scurrying to bring in more of the 
small cars they themselves make in other countries. The success 
of the '58 Rambler drove the point home. Sales of this most- 
compact U. S. model boomed more than 60 percent, in a bad year for 
cars, to become the seventh most-bought American make. 

Is a small car for you? 

Chief advantage is the 30-35 miles per gallon, compared to 
the 14-18 of many standard-size makes. If you do the 
typical 9,000 miles a year, you will save about $90 on fuel. 

Most lower-priced imports range from $1,500 to $1,900 for 
the four-door models, and the list prices are fairly firm. In 
comparison, the lowest-priced standard-size American makes 
list at $2,000 to §2,300, with dealer discounts available. In 
fact, the standard-size Studebaker Scotsman, at about 
$1,800, costs little more than some of the smaller imports. Or 
a year-old American car can be bought for less than most of 
the small cars. 

Many people worry about the safety of small cars in a country 
of 200-inch, 200-horsepower dreadnaughts. One U.S. test-car 
driver points out that smaller bodies actually have more 
tensile strength than large ones. There is less steel but it 
is distributed over a smaller area. Too, a lighter car strikes 
a stationary obstacle with less force. The firm steering 
and maneuverability of the smaller cars are another safety asset. 

But in a collision, the bigger fellow still has the safety 
edge, and also a better chance of being noticed by trucks. 

Since small imported cars do not drop in value quite as fast as 
U.S. stock cars, you save on depreciation. But you are likely to 
pay more for repairs. Importers have partly licked the 
service problem by providing parts kits, instruction booklets, 
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and parts depots at strategic spots. But still, service 

is not available in every town, and some small-car specialists 

charge high prices for repairs. 
The chart shows you how much horsepower and size you can 

get at different price levels in representative small 

economy cars. Prices are approximate only and subject to change. 


HOW LOWER-PRICED SMALL CARS LINE UP 


Anglia 
Volkswagen 
Austin A-35 
Renault Dauphine 


Hillman Special 


Metropalitan 
Rambler American 
Saab 

Vauxhall 

Tawaus 


Price* 


$1,539 
$1,545 
$1,599 
$1,645 
$1,645 
$1,655 
$1,699 
$1,705 
$1,731 
$1,789 
$1,895 
$1,957 
$2,016 


4 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
6 
3 
4 
4 


HP. 


102% 


150 

160 

148 

149% 

178 

158 62 
167 62 
172 66 


*Manufacturers’ suggested retail price, in most cases for lowest-priced sedan, not including trans- 


portation from coast P.0.E., local taxes or optional equipment. 


**Maximum miles per gallon under favorable conditions, as claimed by the manufacturer. 


KITS: now you can assemble any electronic instrument 


Hobbyists, experimenters, or people with a little know-how 
who want to save some money nowadays can assemble almost any 
electronic gadget from a kit. A kit for a one-transistor 
pocket radio, the size of a cigarette package, including 
transistor, battery and case will cost you only about $2.50, 
plus about $2.25 for headphones and $1 for an antenna kit. 

You can buy a kit of parts for an electronic photoflash 
outfit for your camera for under $30; a shortwave radio set 
for less than $20, including the cabinet; or the parts for a 
two-way intercom system for electronic baby-sitting or house- 


to-garage communication for $14.75. 


Hi-fi enthusiasts can assemble their own two-way speaker 
systems from kits that include a finished cabinet, woofers, 
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money-wise 


tweeters and other vital parts for as little as $50. 

' Some of the potential savings in kits are fascinating. A kit 
for a rear-deck radio speaker for your car costs as little 
as $3.75. If you order one as optional equipment on a new 
car, it sets you back $16 to $21. 


BUDGETS: where dees your money go? 


Many of us today are trying to fit our budgets to obsolete 
ideas of what necessities should cost, like the familiar 
"25 percent for rent, 10 for clothes, 3 for the doctor." The 
fact is, different items have gone up at different rates. Thus, 
you may have to allow more for housing and medical care in 
1958, and less for clothing. 

Here are the approximate figures, showing where a typical 
city family's money goes today, in comparison to where it went: 


Housing Transper- Medical Personal Recre- 
Food &furn. Clothes tation care care atien Misc. 


1947-49 409% 257 12.1 6.8 3.2 2.4 27 6.2 
1958 286% 329 9.0 11.5 5.3 2.2 5.3 5.2 


What actually does it cost to live these days? Coronet has 
brought up to date the "modest but adequate" budget for a family 
of four that the Government's experts figured out in 1950. The 
cost now runs from $4,270 a year in Scranton, Pennsylvania, to 
$4,865 in San Francisco, which has displaced Washington, D. C., 
as the nation's most expensive city. 


SHIRTS : how to make yours stay cleaner longer 


A white powder called CMC—short for carboxymethyl cellulose— 
has long been used in commercial fabric finishing to make 

shirts and other cottons look good in the stores. It is now 
available for home use in new clothing finishes that will keep 
shirts cleaner longer. 

Tests at Texas Agricultural Experiment Station showed that, 
of various finishes for family use, CMC keeps cotton garments 
clean longest. It also makes garments easier to wash since the 
CMC-coated fibers shed dirt quicker. 

Nor need the usefulness of such finishes stop with clothing. 
They can make cotton curtains and drapes more soil-resistant 
and crisper-looking. Linen-supply companies even use CMC 
to give a protective finish to bed sheets. 
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Moxey from time to time on 
a handful of raisins, Henry B. 
Gonzalez, a bushy-browed lawyer 
from San Antonio, stood on the 
floor of the Texas State Senate last 
spring and led one of the longest, 
most controversial filibusters in the 
history of Southern politics. 
Traditionally, the filibuster has 
been used by the South to block civil 
rights legislation. But this time, for 
36 hours and two minutes, State 
Senator Gonzalez, aided by Senator 
Abraham Kazen of Laredo, gave the 
talkathon a novel twist: he used it 
to campaign for Negro rights and 
against ten bills that would strength- 
en race segregation in Texas schools. 
This summer, Senator Gonzalez 
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CAUSE 


Himself a victim 
of prejudice, 
Henry Gonzalez’ 
battle in behalf 
of minorities is 
stirring Texas 


by HART STILWELL 


went a big step further. Challenging 
the Democratic state organization to 
quit “pussyfooting” on integration, 
he entered the gubernatorial pri- 
mary in a bold bid to defeat Gover- 
nor Price Daniel, who was seeking 
re-election. By his action, Gonzalez, 
the outspoken advocate of integra- 
tion and the first Texan of Mexican 
descent to serve in the State Senate 
since 1892, brought the racial issue 
squarely before the voters. Privately, 
Gonzalez felt he had little chance of 
winning the nomination. “But I 
wanted to force Governor Daniel 
and the other candidates to make 
it clear where they stand,” he says. 

Unlike most Southern states, Tex- 
as has a unique race problem, one 
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that is not merely a struggle between 
the Negro and white communities. 
There is a potentially powerful third 
force: over 700,000 citizens of Mexi- 
can parentage, many of whom also 
have been discriminated against for 
years. 

Himself a victim of this prejudice, 
the 42-year-old Gonzalez is the chief 
spokesman for the Mexican mi- 
nority and for downtrodden groups 
throughout Texas. A fiery vote- 
getter, his stand against what he calls 
a “Cornpone Curtain” of race dis- 
crimination has earned him the title 
of “The Texas-Mexican Patrick 


Henry.” Gonzalez represents a new 
type of leadership for the Latin 
Americans of the Southwest as he 
seeks to unite all minority groups in 
a fight for equality. 

Should this coalition of Texas- 
Mexicans, Negroes, organized labor 


and independent liberals become a 
reality, it could spell the balance of 
power—if not an outright majority 
—in America’s largest state. 

During the 22 hours he himself 
filibustered, Gonzalez, speaking ex- 
temporaneously, discussed the his- 
tory of race hatred over a period of 
5,000 years, then the more specific 
problems that exist today. He told 
how, in 1953, while a member of the 
San Antonio city council, he and his 
family were ejected from a “re- 
stricted” picnic area near New 
Braunfels. 

“The Irish have a saying,” Gon- 
zalez concluded, hoarsely, “ ‘It is 
easy to sleep on another man’s 
wounds.’ Well, what’s the differ- 
ence? Mexican, Negro, what have 
you? The assault on the inward dig- 
nity of man has been made. For 
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whom does the bell toll? You, the 
white man, think it tolls for the Ne- 
gro. I say, the bell tolls for you. It is 
ringing for all of us.” 

In Texas, these are fighting words. 

And Henry Gonzalez seems ready, 
willing—and able—to fight. 

During the regular session of the 
legislature in 1957, Gonzalez suc- 
ceeded in blocking passage of all but 
two of the ten race bills up for con- 
sideration. One of the bills that did 
pass provided for local elections on 
integration, and the other laid the 
groundwork for the assignment of 
school pupils in such a manner as to 
maintain segregation where desired. 
In the first election held under the 
new law,in a small community south 
of San Antonio, the vote ran about 
ten to one in favor of integration. 

At a special legislative session late 
in 1957, however, three more race 
bills were passed, despite a 20-hour, 
one-man filibuster by Gonzalez. 

One of these laws authorizes the 
Texas Attorney General to aid any 
school district in any legal action 
against integration. Another gives 
the governor power to close any 
school threatened by violence, and 
also provides for distribution of state 
funds for out-of-classroom teach- 
ing. A third law requires that any 
organization that hinders state con- 
trol of public schools must furnish 
county judges with a list of its mem- 
bers, thus hamstringing groups like 
the NAACP in any court bid to chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the 
Texas race statutes. 

In the State Senate, Gonzalez at- 
tacked all three bills as unconstitu- 
tional, and urged that they be sub- 
mitted to the Attorney General for a 
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ruling on their legality. He also 
pointed out that the proposals could 
be used to segregate not only the 
Negro, but the Texas-Mexican as 
well. But the bills were enacted and 
signed by Governor Price Daniel. 

So it would seem that Senator 
Gonzalez lost his fight. But he did 
not. What he lost was a skirmish; the 
war still went on. 


| ey EMERGENCE of Henry Gonzal- 
ez as a political maverick has dis- 
mayed and shocked many Texans. 
If they had given some thought to 
the pain and insults endured by a 
bright young man of Mexican an- 
cestry, they would not have been sur- 
prised to see Gonzalez stand up as a 
champion of another racial minority. 

Henry B. Gonzalez was born in 
San Antonio, 42 years ago. His fam- 
ily came there in 1911 from the 
Mexican village of Mapimi, where 
his father had been mayor. In San 
Antonio, the elder Gonzalez was 
managing editor of La Prensa, a 
Spanish-language newspaper, until 
his recent retirement. 

From the age of ten, Gonzalez 
worked hard. On one job he toiled 
75 hours a week for $11.50. And he 
had ample opportunity to see racial 
discrimination in action. He was 
called a “greaser” and barred from 
many places reserved “for whites 
only.” (Today, even though dis- 
crimination against Mexicans has 
been outlawed by the courts and is 
no longer practiced openly, it con- 
tinues in devious ways. ) 

After graduating from San An- 
tonio Junior College, Gonzalez at- 
tended the University of Texas, 
where he studied engineering. But it 
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was during the depression, and 
when Gonzalez lost two part-time 
jobs he had to return to San Anton- 
io. There, he enrolled in St. Mary’s 
University law school and emerged 
with a law degree. He has, however, 
never practiced law. 

In the interval, he married. He 
and his wife now have seven chil- 
dren, ranging in age from three to 
17. They live in an old, unpreten- 
tious frame house in a low-rent sec- 
tion of San. Antonio, where most of 
the residents are Texas-Mexicans. 

For several years, Gonzalez worked 
as a juvenile probation officer, final- 
ly becoming chief probation officer 
for Bexar County. He liked the work 
but quit when the county judge re- 
fused to let him employ a Negro to 
serve on an equal basis with the rest 
of the staff. 

He worked for the San Antonio 
Public Housing Authority for a time, 
then, in 1950, became a candidate 
for the lower house of the state legis- 
lature. He was a political unknown, 
and, as the late Texan politician 
Maury Maverick put it, he was 
“running barefoot,” that is, he had 
no money. He spent $270 in the 
campaign, $70 of it on his filing fee. 

To the astonishment of every- 
body, Gonzalez almost won. So in 
1953, a group of businessmen asked 
him to run for the San Antonio City 
Council. The economically domi- 
nant Anglo-American group had 
long been accustomed to practically 
hiring bright young Texas-Mexicans 
as their legislative front-men. 

In a matter of weeks, however, 
Gonzalez was orating about justice, 
equality, slum clearance and reform 
generally. It was gently suggested 
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that he resign and take any one of a 
number of good jobs that would be 
made available to him. But Gonzalez 
refused. 

In 1956, after offering the ordi- 
nance that finally removed all laws 
on segregation in city facilities, Gon- 
zalez resigned from the city council 
to run for the State Senate. 

He won by a small margin in the 
primary and then swamped his Re- 
publican opponent in the general 
election. 

In the State Senate, Gonzalez is a 
prodigious worker. The filibusters 
were the spectacular side. But he 
also has enacted an astonishing 
amount of progressive legislation. 

Most significant is a slum-clear- 
ance bill, which he pushed through 
in spite of an unfavorable commit- 
tee report. It was designed for his 
country, but can be effective in 
most of Texas and may pave the 
way for similar legislation in other 
states. 

But despite his legislative record, 
it is as a phrase-maker and orator 
that Gonzalez has caught the pub- 
lic fancy. He actually likes rough- 
and-tumble political battles. His 
sharp sense of humor helps him 
come through them in good shape. 

Often Gonzalez’ neatly turned 
phrases are borrowed, but many 
times they are his own. Opponents 
have also discovered that he is a 
dangerous man in a battle of words, 
since he speaks English, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Latin and a smattering 
of Greek. 

“If we fear long enough, we hate,” 
he said, in denouncing race preju- 
dice. “If we hate long enough, we 
fight.” 
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When warned that forcing inte- 
gration on Texas would bring trouble 
to the Negro, Gonzalez retorted, 
“Falling out of bed means nothing if 
you're already sleeping on the floor.” 

When another lawmaker urged 
moderation in spending, Henry said 
he loved moderation, “but my defi- 
nition of it is not a 65¢-a-day food 
budget for mental patients.” 

“They charge that I am unstable,” 
Henry Gonzalez says, smiling. “What 
they mean is that they can’t tell me 
what to do. And when they say I am 
financially irresponsible, they mean 
I would rather remain poor than sell 
out.” 

Charged with being a left-winger, 
Gonzalez replied that he was a base- 
ball pitcher and always threw right- 
handed. When accused of advocating 
“creeping socialism,” he said the 
only thing about him that did any 
creeping was his shorts. It was corn, 
but effective corn. 

Gonzalez is openly opposed to 
such hyphenated terms as “Latin- 
American,” and likes to quote 
Maury Maverick’s statement that “a 
Latin-American is a Mexican with 
a poll-tax receipt.” 

The two questions that are asked 
most often about Henry Gonzalez 
are: 1) How does he make a living? 
2) What is his political future? 

There is no mystery about the way 
he earns his livelihood. He has never 
made more than $6,000 a year in his 
life, but he can get along on that in 
a town where there are thousands of 
families living on less than half as 
much. 

He maintains a small office in a 
low-rent building, where he does 
Spanish-English translation for ra- 
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dio, TV and other clients, and also 
some bookkeeping. He is constantly 
in demand as an after-dinner speak- 
er and could make a living at that 
alone. 

When the State Senate is in ses- 
sion, he drives the 70 miles to and 
from Austin daily, facetiously com- 
menting that he does so in order to 
protect himself against lobbyists. 
Actually, he is a strong family man 
and wants to be at home. 

If Gonzalez ultimately runs for 
Congress, as some political observers 
believe he will, it would mean op- 
posing the veteran Representative 
Paul Kilday, a strong candidate. 
Kilday has been ill recently, how- 
ever, and if he should decide to 
retire, Gonzalez would have an ex- 
cellent chance of election. He would 
have the solid backing of the Ne- 
groes, the Texas-Mexicans (except 
a few in the higher economic brack- 


ets who resent his efforts to class 
them with the Negroes), organized 
labor and the liberal wing of the 
Democratic Party. 

Even if Gonzales never arrives on 
the national scene, his influence al- 
ready is being felt in Texas. Public 
officials and candidates for state of- 
fices are becoming far more discreet 
in taking a stand in favor of segrega- 
tion. 

And it must be remembered that 
integration of the Negro in the pub- 
lic schools of Texas was progressing 
satisfactorily until some state offi- 
cials came out openly against it. 

So Senator Gonzalez, a Texas- 
Mexican Patrick Henry, will con- 
tinue to preach what many South- 
erners consider “treason”: state laws 
which guarantee that a man, re- 
gardless of race or color or religion, 
can hold up his head in the knowl- 
edge that he is a first-class citizen. 


Paying the Penalty 


A MAN, WHO IN HIS NATIVE TOWN had been periodically 
arrested and fined for disturbing the peace while tipsy, 
got into similar trouble in London and was fined 40 


shillings. 


“Your worship,” he protested, “may I point out that 
at home I am fined only ten shillings for this same 


offense?” 


“You can hardly expect,” replied the magistrate, “to 
have a London celebration at small-town prices.” 


FRANK FORDE 


A YOUNG MARINE PRIVATE with a spotted service record 
was making one of his frequent appearances before a 
courts-martial board at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina. 
As he arose to enter his plea, the court reporter adjusted 
his steno-mask and switched on his electric wire recorder. 
Just as the accused pleaded, “Not Guilty,” the wire 
recorder shorted out and blew up in a cloud of black 
smoke. —D. D. KIER 
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HOW 

You 
LOOK 
TO 

YOU 

CHILD - 


~ 


by Max Gunther 


a AT THE MAN or woman sit- 
ting across the room from you, 
your husband or wife. What do you 
see? Another human being—differ- 
ent from you, of course, but different 
in ways that you can at least dimly 
understand. 

Is this what your small child sees? 
Not at all, according to psychiatrists, 
psychologists and teachers. 

To your child, you parents are be- 
ings totally alien to his own nature. 
You are, in every sense of the word, 
gods. Your motives are mysterious, 
your methods incomprehensible. 
You are to be loved and feared more 
than anybody or anything else. 

If you want to understand what 
goes on in that little head, you must 
stop assuming he sees you as an in- 
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dividual with hopes and fears, good 
traits and bad. To your pre-schooler 
or early grader, you are something 
remarkably different: 

You belong to a different race of 
beings. “A child doesn’t usually 
think of adults as children who have 
grown older,” says consulting psy- 
chologist Dr. George Cohen, who 
does much of his work in schools. 
“In a child’s short lifespan, his par- 
ents have not changed perceptibly. 
He has no basis for believing they 
were once children.” 

“A child lives in the present,” says 
guidance counselor Joan Kopf of the 
Teaneck, New Jersey, school system. 
“Anything as far away as growing 
up is completely beyond imagining.” 

You are unlike other adults. You 
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are more godlike. For example, take 
the question of sex. Somewhere be- 
tween the ages of eight and 12, the 
typical child gets a superficial under- 
standing of sexual relations. But ac- 
cording to many psychologists, the 
average child can’t accept the fact 
that they take place between his 
parents. 

You are eternal. Since you have 
existed all through your child’s life, 
he assumes that you have existed for- 
ever and will go on existing forever. 
He doesn’t think of you as having 
ever been born. As for death, he may 
talk about it and play games involv- 
ing it, but he doesn’t really compre- 
hend it. 

Mrs. Etta Eckberg, veteran first- 
to-third grade teacher, tells of a 
time when a little girl was taken toa 
funeral parlor to see her grand- 
mother, who was lying in her coffin. 
Mrs. Eckberg was much concerned 
that the experience might be too 
much for the youngster. But the girl 
returned to school wreathed in 
smiles. 

“There were flowers everywhere,” 
she said, her voice full of wonder. 
“And Grandmother was beautiful.” 

Children cling to the idea that 
adults are eternal, psychologists say, 
because the idea spells security: 
Mom and Dad will always be here to 
take care of me. 

With an infant up to the age of 
two or three, only one parent is 
necessary—in psychiatric terms, a 
“mother figure.” This figure can be 
either a man or a woman, but must 
be with the baby as constantly, and 
give him as much affection, as a real 
mother. 

If the baby has no mother figure to 
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care for him during his first 18 
months to three years of life, psy- 
chiatrists say, he may totally lose— 
or never develop—his ability to “re- 
late” with other people—to form 
deep, affectionate relationships with 
them. This tragic crippling may last 
throughout the child’s later life, even 
affecting his ability to form a suc- 
cessful marriage. 

When a child reaches the age of 
three, psychiatrists say, he needs two 
parents. Boys, especially, desperate- 
ly need fathers at this time. If a boy’s 
father dies, leaves the family or even 
merely refuses the boy his love, the 
boy hunts frantically for a father- 
substitute, attaching himself to any 
man who happens to be around. If 
he can’t find a substitute, he may be 
in for various kinds of psychopathic 
trouble—among them, homosexu- 
ality. 

Dr. Cohen tells of an eight-year- 
old boy, living with his divorced 
mother, who became a severe prob- 
lem in school. He wouldn’t learn, 
spent his time in class just sitting 
dully, and was rude. 

“All boys need a man whom they 
can emulate, who can show them 
standards of masculine behavior. He 
had none,” says Dr. Cohen. “We 
solved the problem by shifting him 
to a class with a male teacher. He 
took the teacher as a father-sub- 
stitute and straightened out like 
magic.” 

You are omnipotent. The differ- 
ence between your power and your 
child’s is so huge, to him, that it is 
beyond measuring. 

Dr. Richard Gordon, a psychia- 
trist who frequently works with chil- 
dren, points out that all the physical 
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wants of a child are supplied to him, 
magically, by his parents. 

“Imagine yourself,” says Dr. Gor- 
don, “in a situation where a genie 
stands by you, ready to give you all 
the wealth you want. You don’t 
know where or how he gets the 
things you ask for; you only know 
that when you want them, there 
they are. To your child, you are that 
genie.” 

When a little boy finds he can’t lift 
a heavy box, for instance, and then 
sees his father heft it with ease, he 
concludes that his father is infinitely 
strong. It does not occur to him that 
his father might not have been able 
to budge the box if it had been 50 
pounds heavier. 

These limitless powers of yours ex- 
tend to all areas of activity. With 
them, you can make a car run. You 
can make flowers grow. You can 
produce an endless supply of money 
from your pockets. 

Capabilities even more wondrous 
than that are up your sleeve. One 
little girl was convinced her mother 
had the fairy-like power to change 
face and form at will. Most of the 
time, her mother went around the 
house in old clothes and without 
make-up. 

Suddenly, one night, the little girl 
woke up after an hour’s sleep and 
saw her mother in full evening dress. 
The change was so striking that the 
child thought of it as achieved by 
magic, not by cosmetics and dress. 

“My mommy made herself into a 
queen, and she was almost up to 
the ceiling,” she reported breath- 
lessly to her teacher. 

Even if your child asks you to do 
something you can’t do—such as 
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make the rain stop—he’s unlikely to 
change his notions in a hurry. Psy- 
chiatrists point out that your omnip- 
otence means security for him; he 
wants to believe in it. He may often 
boil with rage over his helplessness 
under it, but he nonetheless takes 
comfort from it. It means that noth- 
ing bad can happen to him while you 
are around. 

It is a well-known fact that chil- 
dren feel safer in danger situations 
with their parents than without 
them. What is less well known is that 
they feel far safer with both parents 
than with only one. 

The fact that the family is to- 
gether is in itself a guarantee of 
security for children. 

When the ocean liner Andrea 
Doria sank two years ago off the At- 
lantic coast, children who went into 
lifeboats with their mothers alone 
seemed far worse off for the experi- 
ence than children who stayed with 
both parents through the crisis. This 
gave rise to talk of changing the age- 
old sea custom of putting women 
and children into the boats first. 

You made the world. It is a com- 
mon belief among small children 
that their parents, together with 
other adults, built the world and 
control all events in it. 

In his first months of life, many 
psychologists think, a baby doesn’t 
distinguish between himself and the 
rest of the world; then, slowly, he be- 
comes aware that there are limits to 
his size and scope, and that where he 
ends, something else begins. This 
something else, the world, is obvious- 
ly organized exclusively for his bene- 
fit: when he’s hungry, food is put in 
his mouth; when he’s wet and un- 
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comfortable, suddenly he is made 
dry again. 

Then he begins to recognize the 
existence of a third entity: Mother. 
It is she, he now sees, who gives him 
food and makes him comfortable. 
She created the world and is running 
it for him. 

A little later, the baby notes that 
Mother has a habit of changing back 
and forth between two different 
forms. One is soft, gentle and sweet- 
smelling; the other, harder and 
rougher. There’s a fourth entity now 
—Father. 

As the infant grows, he comes 
hard up against a disconcerting new 
fact: Mother, Father and the world, 
it turns out, are not in existence for 
his exclusive benefit. There are 
things he is not permitted to do. 

Slowly, a new awareness dawns: 
Mother and Father didn’t make the 
world for him, but for some other, 
unfathomable purpose. He doesn’t 
rule it; they do. 

You can read the future. Just as 
your child finds it hard to distinguish 
between the artificial and the natu- 
ral, he can’t easily tell the difference 
between what is scheduled and what 
happens by chance. 

“Many times during the average 
day,” says Dr. Cohen, “a child is told 
by his parents that certain things are 
going to happen: a man is coming to 
fix the washing machine; there’s go- 
ing to be a special cartoon show on 
television. When these predictions 
come true, day after day, the child 
assumes his parents know all of the 
future.” 

You are telepathic. If your child 
is under six or seven, he probably as- 
sumes you are privy to his innermost 
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thoughts. One teacher tells of a little 
boy who seemed hesitant about go- 
ing home each afternoon. Investiga- 
tion showed that he had a good 
home, wise and loving parents. 

The trouble turned out to be a 
baby sister. The boy was jealous of 
her, indulged in fantasies that in- 
volved injury to her. He was quite 
certain his parents had tuned in on 
these fantasies and were only await- 
ing the right moment to punish him. 

Your methods are beyond under- 
standing. Until a child reaches the 
third or fourth grade of school, psy- 
chologists say, the world is full of 
tremendous mysteries beyond under- 
standing. 

For instance, a youngster watches 
his mother pick up the telephone, 
dial, and—magically—talk to Dad. 
Later, the child tries it for himself, 
gets nothing but a loud buzz. The 
only explanation possible is that 
Mom and Dad are capable of feats 
that can’t be duplicated or under- 
stood. 

Your motives are mysterious. To 
live in a civilized society, we must 
compromise many of our basic bio- 
logical urges. This is an acutely pain- 
ful process for the child, for he can’t 
hope to understand the reasons for 
all the strange regulations and 
taboos. 

Why must he be toilet-trained, 
when nature’s command is so strong 
that it hurts? Why can’t he simply 
take what he wants? 

One by one, his strong urges are 
squashed by the mysterious will of 
his parents. Take weaning, for in- 
stance. Psychiatrist Dr. William V. 
Silverberg probed children’s ex- 
planations of this unhappy crisis and 
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reported them in an analytical book, 


“Childhood Experience and Per- 


sonal Destiny.” One explanation, he - 


found, was “I’m unattractive and 
Mom doesn’t like me any more. 
Mom is saving her milk for Dad be- 
cause she likes him better.” That 
Mom has simply run out of milk 
seldom occurs to a child. 

You are completely virtuous. Ac- 
cording to the noted Swiss child psy- 
chologist, Jean Piaget, most 
young children believe their parents 
are incapable of doing anything 
wrong or evil. Even when a child is 
unjustly punished for something he 
did not do, he may end by con- 
vincing himself he really did it 
rather than give up the comforting 
notion of utter goodness in his 
parents. 

Everything depends on your love. 


The most powerful force in your 
youngster’s life is his desire for your 


love and approval. His need for 
them is so overpowering that he will 
compromise his basic urges for 
them. He will hold in check his 
strong, healthy urge for independ- 


ence, for example, because he knows 
you will not approve his disobeying 
orders. 

Even when your youngster shouts, 
“T hate you!” it may be because he 
needs your love. According to one 
psychologist, this is often the en- 
raged cry of a child who is hopeless- 
ly trapped, and knows it. He is 
trapped by his desperate need for 
your love—a need that forces him 
to submit to your domination. 

According to Dr. Silverberg, the 
choice between independence and 
obedience may be seen by the child 
as a “tragic” choice. Neither solution 
to the problem brings complete hap- 
piness. If the child chooses inde- 
pendence, he loses his parents’ love— 
at least, in his view. If he chooses 
obedience, he keeps the life-giving 
love but loses his self-esteem, for this 
solution is cowardly rather than 
heroic. 

Most children choose the coward- 
ly course most of the time. This is 
how powerful you are. Virtually no 
sacrifice is too great if it means hold- 
ing your love. 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


De you know all about A—from “aardvark” te “azygous”? Guest Quizmistress 
Patrice Munsel (one “A” and eight consonants in her name) supplies the clues 
and the A's in the word game below. Can you fill in the consonants? asks Miss 
Munsel, star of her own ABC-TV program (Fridays, 9:30 p.m.). Answers on pg. 139. 


. A street full of shops 

. Fodder useful to farmers 

. A sleeping garment 

. A treeless plain 

. When the Spanish do everything 

. A steep waterfall 

. Accity in Burma, celebrated in song 

. A fleet of ships 

. A good-for-nothing person 

. A ruling prince in India 

. A white grape 

. A spicy seed 

. A bathhouse 

. A group of pilgrims 

. A popular island in New York 

. Oriental greeting meaning “Peace” 

. A large colored handkerchief 

. A state of the South 

. A tropical melonlike fruit 

. A fruit popular with men and monkeys 
. A peninsula near Manila 

. Land of promise 

. A fine hat made from a palmlike plant 
. An atoll in the Gilbert Islands 

. The great desert 

. A quack or a cheat 

. The mountain on which Noah’s Ark rested 


—a—a—, 
atta = ts 
—a—a—a— 


man 


A—a—a— 
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— THE RACE for outer space is an un- 
ceasing cloak-and-dagger struggle prac- 
tically unknown to the American public. To the 
winner may go—the moon. 

Pitted against the Kremlin’s cunning in this 
tense cold war are a handful of dedicated men in 
the U.S. Department of Commerce—America’s 
economic secret service. The feat they performed 
in bedeviling Russia’s rocket program is one they 
were not even conscious of when they first cracked 
down on the sudden excessive export from the 
U.S. of borax—heretofore a relatively unim- 
portant mineral. 

These “C-Men,” as they are sometimes called, 
are headed by a skillful, mild-mannered, youth- 
ful-looking attorney, John P. Hebrew. Officially, 
his title is: Agent-in-Charge, Investigation Staff, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

John Hebrew’s job, and that of his small staff of 
experts, is to balk the Kremlin’s multi-billion- 
dollar effort to smuggle out our strategic minerals, 
metals, chemicals and machinery. . . . 

It is one thing to be able to manufacture rock- 
ets, another to fuel them so they can be success- 
fully ascended into outer space. Sometime late in 
1952, Russia’s rocket scientists, unhappy over the 
difficulties encountered with liquid fuels, experi- 
mented with solid-type “zip fuels.” They discov- 
ered that borax had 50 percent more energy per 
pound than petroleum fuels. Mixed with certain 
additives, its thrust power was terrific. 

Until a few years ago, borax (known chemical- 
ly as sodium borate) was used primarily in the 
glass-making and ceramics industries, and by 
manufacturers of washing compounds. By a 
phenomenon of nature, almost 95 percent of the 
world’s known deposits of borax, a naturally oc- 
curring mineral, was placed in almost pure form 
in the Death Valley region of the U.S. 

Thus, when the Russian scientists informed the 
Kremlin that they wanted borax—and plenty of 
it—what became the biggest and most lavishly 
financed smuggling operation the world has ever 
known was started. Its target—our borax. 

The job of getting it was given by the Kremlin 
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to a “trade organization” known 
only by its initialkm—“GSOWG”— 
which they had set up in Potsdam. It 
is actually nothing more than head- 
quarters for a worldwide ring of 
Communist smugglers and has 
branch offices in leading West Euro- 
pean cities such as Munich, Frank- 
fort, Bonn, Diisseldorf, Zurich, Bern, 
Brussels and Paris. 

The GSOWG is staffed with eco- 
nomic, financial and technical ex- 
perts ; as well as spies, murderers and 
experts at forgery. The latter depart- 
ment forges commercial papers and 
documents, import licenses, firm 
stamps and signatures, Government 
seals and Customs clearance stamps, 
passports and identification cards, as 
well as many other things. 

The borax assignment looked like 
a pushover, for the U.S. was not con- 
trolling its exportation. And large- 
scale shipments should arouse no- 
body’s curiosity since it was an “un- 
important” mineral. 

Nevertheless, elaborate purchas- 
ing schedules, with slight but sig- 
nificant monthly increases, were set 
up. Every precaution was taken to 
avoid arousing the suspicion which 
sudden large-scale purchases would 
have caused. 

A courier contacted agents in 
Switzerland, Belgium, Frankfort, 
Hamburg and Vienna. 

More than 50 dummy West Euro- 
pean import firms were immediately 
set up, as well as several real firms 
in England, Canada and the U.S. 
And, early in 1953, legitimate-ap- 
pearing orders for large tonnages of 
borax began being received by 
American export houses from all 
parts of the free world. Mostly, they 
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came from known and established 
importing firms. They all called for 
delivery direct to the importer’s 
country. 

None of the orders hinted of pos- 
sible trans-shipments; and all were 
backed by valid letters of credit—the 
currency of international trade. 

The big borax drive was on—cost 
be hanged! And it was. The devious 
routes these shipments had to take to 
reach Russia put the delivered cost 
of the borax close to $2 per pound. 
In the U.S. it can be purchased for 
a few cents per pound. 

While scanning the U.S. Census 
Bureau’s monthly statistical reports, 
which list all our exports and im- 
ports, John Hebrew and his economic 
secret service noticed slight monthly 
increases in world demand for borax. 
This was not considered unusual in 
the light of the growing population 
and improving economic conditions. 
But, like all commodities showing 
regular monthly increases in ship- 
ments, it was watched. 

By September of 1953, world-wide 
demand for the mineral had in- 
creased by 50 percent over 1952 fig- 
ures. An immediate investigation was 
ordered, and C-Men were dispatched 
to our great foreign trade ports of 
New York and San Francisco. 

There they visited export houses 
and looked over borax orders re- 
ceived and shipped against. They 
also examined the correspondence 
accompanying the orders and the 
commercial documents involved in 
the shipments. 

They were searching for clues— 
something that would reveal to them 
what they suspected. 

While these investigations were 
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going on at home, agents abroad 
were assigned to watch borax ship- 
ments destined for their ports. At the 
same time, the C-Men requested 
their overseas contacts to supply 
them with as much detailed infor- 
mation as possible about the import 
houses that had sent borax orders to 
our exporters. 

From New York and San Francis- 
co, C-Men traced the letters of cred- 
it, which exporters had received, 
back to the original issuing bank 
overseas. It was a big and compli- 
cated job. But it led to the same 
clue: the same bank name cropped 
up in each instance. 


jam Paris banking house was al- 
ready known to our C-Men as a 
banking front for the GSOWG. It 
had been involved in every Commu- 
nist smuggling action, from uranium 


to ball-bearings. And now it had 
opened letters of credit to the dum- 
my import companies set up by 
GSOWG. In turn, these dummy 
companies had taken these credits to 
reputable banking houses in their 
own countries and had “back-to- 
back” letters of credit issued to, say, 
a Colombian firm, together with 
borax orders. The Colombian firm 
in turn took the credits to its bankers 
and issued back-to-back letters of 
credit to the American firm with 
which they had placed their borax 
orders. 

While the Paris bank’s connection 
with borax shipments was being 
tracked down, C-Men watching 
shipments of the mineral found that 
one going to Veracruz, Mexico, was 
off-loaded all right. The next day, 
however, a man claiming to be the 
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“intermediate consignee,” and show- 
ing papers to prove it, paid the 
Mexican firm for the shipment. Im- 
mediately after that, the borax was 
loaded on a vessel headed for the 
“free port” of Antwerp, where it 
could enter without any customs in- 
spection or clearance and be shipped 
“in-transit” directly to Russia. This 
kind of trans-shipping was taking 
place at almost every specific port of 
destination. 

In Europe, the economic secret 
service reported back to our Com- 
merce Department that borax orders 
sent to American exporters came 
from reputable firms. However, these 
firms had received their orders from 
firms whose true identities could not 
be established. 

On January 28, 1954, Secretary of 
Commerce Sinclair Weeks ordered 
borax placed on the most rigid kind 
of export control. An export license 
was now required for each shipment. 
Applications for such licenses had to 
be accompanied by “end-use” state- 
ments. These had to be furnished by 
the ultimate user of the mineral. All 
intermediate consignees had to be 
identified on the applications, and 
exporters were required to certify 
that trans-shipments of the mineral 
would not take place. When this 
action was taken, there still was no 
connection between borax and Rus- 
sian rocket experiments! 

The Kremlin bosses now tried 
bribery and the forging of end-use 
statements. They set up new dummy 
firms, and bought control of estab- 
lished importing firms. They black- 
mailed employees of reputable Eu- 
ropean firms to do their bidding. 

GSOWG agents, for example, con- 
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tracted with an Englishman by the 
name of William Kurt Samuel Wal- 
lersteiner to get them borax, as well 
_as other needed supplies. He was 
given $30,000,000 worth of orders to 
work on. 

Using his Swiss firm for financial 
backing, he set up the Watford 
Chemical Corporation of New York 
City, complete with American em- 
ployees; in Toronto he set up Wat- 
ford Chemical Company (Canada), 
Ltd., complete with Canadian em- 
ployees. In London he operated 
Watford Chemical Company, Ltd., 
as well as E. Tingley & Son, Ltd. He 
also set up some 45 dummy firms 
throughout Western Europe. 

But Wallersteiner’s elaborate op- 
erations were detected by John He- 
brew and his men. 

As the flow of borax to Russia be- 
came a tiny trickle, its black-market 
price kept going up. In desperation, 
the Kremlin smugglers adopted 
methods of greater refinement in 
their operations. 

One such was the “decoy ship- 
ment,” a calculated ruse. 

The Russians knew the C-Men 
staff in Washington was very small, 
and that it could not cover all 
American exporters at one specific 
time. Why not, therefore, send many 
orders for many needed commodi- 
ties from many world destinations to 
many American exporters at one 
time? A “saturation” attack. 

But first,it was decided, some ship- 
ments of lesser importance should be 
tipped off to the C-Men. Chasing 
down the tip, apprehending the 
“suckered” American exporter—to- 
gether with the saturation attack— 
would keep the C-Men so busy that 
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all kinds of good smuggling would 
be possible. 

The “sacrifice,” John Hebrew be- 
lieves, was a shipment of paraffin 
wax ostensibly destined for Switzer- 
land. The ensnared American firm 
was to be the Baird Chemical Cor- 
poration of New York City. 

The tip said that K. Burgi-Tobler 
& Company of Zurich had placed a 
large order for the paraffin with the 
Baird company. This material was to 
be trans-shipped, the tip related, and 
the Baird people had been advised 
of the possibility. 

As was expected, the C-Men acted 
promptly when the tip came. Mean- 
while, orders for precision instru- 
ments, machine tools, tin, industrial 
diamonds, roller-bearings, certain 
dyes and drugs, vanadium, tungsten, 
cobalt, chromium and, of course, 
borax, flooded American export 
houses. In turn, export license ap- 
plications for these shipments 
flooded the Department of Com- 
merce. 

But the crafty Kremlinites made 
two mistakes. The first was that the 
Baird tip was too thorough, and 
thus made that investigation easy 
and quick. The second was that this 
sudden flood of export applications 
for highly strategic materials to des- 
tinations all over the world was sus- 
picion-arousing, to say the least. 

Commerce officials turned deaf 
ears to exporters demanding quick 
action on applications because of 
“expiring” letters of credit. Each ap- 
plication was thoroughly scrutinized ; 
and denial of applications for export 
ran into millions of dollars worth of 
materials. The Swiss company’s 
shipment of paraffin was seized by 
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U.S. Customs. Baird Chemicals Cor- 
poration was tried and given a 
sus pended suspension of export privi- 
leges. And the GSOWG was not 
much better off than before. 

Some 15 or so Americans each 
year get “careless” and are sus- 
pended from export privileges for 
varying periods of time. This isn’t a 
bad record, considering that there 
are more than 7,000 active U.S. ex- 
port firms. More important, though, 
this proves that the Kremlin smug- 
glers are finding American exporters 
almost 99 and 9/10ths percent pure. 

In catching these careless Ameri- 
cans, and in tracking down the 
Kremlin’s smuggling operations, 


Money 


how successful is John Hebrew and 
his staff of economic secret service 
men? In terms of dollars in export 
applications denied and cargoes 
seized, the figure can well be over 
$1,000,000,000 each year—depend- 
ing on the price-tag of the goods if 
delivery to Russia had been made. 

But if Russia’s “sputnik” schedule 
has been delayed by a lack of borax, 
or if some other Russian achieve- 
ment is being delayed due to some 
needed part, or some material, which 
can only be purchased in these 
United States, then in terms of na- 
tional security and world peace, 
John Hebrew and his men are phe- 
nomenally successful. 


Matters 


A BROADWAY CHARACTER showed up at one of his usual 
haunts wearing a sad expression. 
“What’s the matter?” he was asked by a friend. 


“I just haven’t any luck.” 


“Why?” 


“Well, three weeks ago my grandfather died and left 


me $50,000.” 


“That’s bad?” his friend asked. 
“No. But two weeks ago my aunt died and left me 
$30,000 and last week an uncle left me $40,000.” 


“So, what’s the beef?” 


“This week,” said the Broadwayite, with a shake of 
his head, “nothing.” —Quote 


A GEORGIA BANK PRESIDENT recently discussed the Ameri- 
can monetary system in an address before the local 
Rotary Club. The talk, quite technical, dealt with such 
profound subjects as the transfer of liabilities and assets 
of the Treasury Department, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, commercial banks, etc. 

A few days later, he was approached by a fellow Ro- 
tarian who was a minister. 

“That was a splendid talk you gave,” smiled the 
clergyman. “But frankly, I didn’t understand a word 
of it.” 

The bank president was equal to the occasion. “I can 
only tell you what you tell your listeners—have faith!” 


—WILLIAM D. GUNTER, JR. 
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TUT Ge yer OLD LEATHER MAN was a fa- 
THE \ miliar sight in the late 1800s as he 
fel endlessly trudged his _penitential 
Wh NDERING 360-mile circle of quiet rural com- 
ARADO munities in the southwest quarter of 


-TAEMITDD Connecticut and contingent New 
LEAH BR York. Clothed head-to-foot in leath- 
Cae haa er garments of his own rough tailor- 
MA N ing, this grotesque pilgrim had about 
AARAL him an aura of mystery and tragic 
romance. He spoke almost never, 
and then only in French. 

With the exception of the soles of 
his shapeless shoes, which were 
he fashioned himself a wooden, everything that he wore 
was made of leather. His round, vi- 
sored cap, jacket, and trousers, he 
had fabricated from discarded boot 
legs and heavy sole leather, laced 
with thongs at one-inch intervals. 
Through the gaps, the biting wind 
reached his naked skin in winter, for 
he wore neither socks nor under- 
clothing. In warm weather, this 
bizarre uniform creaked like har- 
ness. Clothing was offered to him 
frequently, but was always refused. 

Over his shoulder, in a leather 
bag, this strange man carried a tin 
pail and plate, iron spider, rough 
hatchet, jackknife, awl and the odd 
pieces of leather which he accumu- 
lated as he walked. He also carried 
a pipe and a Catholic prayer book. 
About his neck, beneath his cloth- 
ing, hung a small crucifix. 

Although he was no taller than 
five feet, three inches, his frame was broad and heavy—a clue to the 
iron constitution which sustained his rigorous existence. His complexion 
and eyes were dark, his hair black. 

The Old Leather Man appeared on Connecticut roads in 1857 and 
was at first regarded only as an itinerant eccentric. But gradually it was 
noticed that he traveled a fixed route—a ragged 360-mile circle between 
the Connecticut and Hudson Rivers—which he completed regularly 
every 34 days, summer and winter. Harwinton was the most northern 
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by Liam Dougherty 


Atoning for his “sin,” 


strange badge of guilt 





town he touched in Connecticut. 
From there, his route carried him 
southeasterly through Burlington, 
Forestville, Southington, Berlin, the 
northern part of Meriden, Middle- 
field and a corner of Middletown. 
Then he followed the Connecticut 
River south through Chester, Deep 
River and Essex, to its mouth at 
Saybrook. 

Here, he swung west through 
Westbrook, Killingworth, Clinton 
and Madison to Guilford. By going 
northwesterly through Branford and 
North Haven, he avoided the city of 
New Haven. 

Turning southwest through 
Woodbridge and Orange, he came 
again to the coast, at Milford, which 
he followed through Stratford, 
northern Bridgeport, Fairfield and 
Westport. At Norwalk, he slanted 
northwest through New Canaan and 
Wilton, crossing into New York near 
the Ridgefield railroad. 

In New York, he passed through 
Croton Falls southwesterly to Os- 
sining, then north to Peekskill. Here 
he turned east through Shrub Oak 
and Brewster, re-entering Connecti- 
cut near Ball Pond. From here, north 
and east, he traveled through New 
Fairfield, New Milford, Bridgewater, 
Roxbury, Woodbury, Watertown, 
Thomaston and Plymouth, until he 
had come full circle at Harwinton 
again. 

This circuit was punctuated with 
a variety of stopping places where 
he would rest, cook and repair his 
clothing. The majority were rude 
shelters which he had made by lean- 
ing brush and rails against an over- 
hanging rock, bank or wall. At one 
point, he had constructed a hut of 
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old railroad ties. But his most com- 
fortable stops were made in caves. 

The Old Leather Man carried no 
bedding, and slept on bare ground 
or natural mattresses. He rarely 
spent more than a few hours in any 
spot, unless his clothing demanded 
extensive repair. If, for this reason, 
he “ran behind,” he stepped up his 
pace until such time as he was again 
on schedule. Once, he was noticed 
to be nine days overdue at Wilton, 
but this discrepancy was corrected 
by the time he passed New Fairfield. 

He averaged better than ten miles 
a day, carefully avoiding busy high- 
roads and circumnavigating thickly 
settled areas. He changed his course 
occasionally, adjusting it to his pe- 
culiar requirements in hospitality. 

He would stop at farmhouses 
where he aroused the least curiosity 
and where food would be provided 
by tacit understanding. Although he 
would dine in a dooryard on occa- 
sion, he could never be induced to 
enter a house. 

Aside from infrequent French 
monosyllables, he communicated 
only by signs or grunts. He never 
said hello or good-by, nor did he 
ever smile. 

He took no interest in the world 
through which he shuffled or the 
persons who befriended him. His 
only expressed evidence of emotion 
was a violent antipathy to being 
photographed. 

A Forestville man eventually 
solved the riddle of his past. Taking 
a cue from papers lost on one of his 
rounds by the Old Leather Man, he 
learned that the strange penitent’s 
name was Jules Bourglay and that 
he had been a native of Lyons, 
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France. A worthy young man with 
a liberal education, he had fallen in 
love, above his station, with the 
daughter of a wealthy leather mer- 
chant, M. Laron. 

At first, the father rejected Jules’ 
suit for his daughter’s hand, but 
finally relented to the extent of giv- 
ing him a chance in his business. If 
successful, Jules would be allowed 
to court his daughter formally. 

The young man learned the busi- 
ness quickly and was soon given au- 
thority to invest the firm’s money. 
Seeing a chance for a considerable 
profit, Jules invested heavily. Un- 
fortunately, however, the market 
suddenly dropped and Laron’s busi- 
ness was ruined. 

Jules’ life collapsed. His mind 
failed and he went about the city 
streets cursing himself publicly for 
his foolhardy gamble. Requiring 
confinement, he was sent to a mon- 
astery. 

A year later he disappeared, and 
a long search by his parents and 
sweetheart at last traced him to 
America. When their emissary 
caught up with Jules in Litchfield, 


he was told news of home and urged 
to return to France. But he merely 
shook his head and continued his 
penitential journey, clad only in the 
instruments of his downfall. 

In the blizzard of March 11, 1888, 
his extremities were frostbitten and 
it was noticed that his health failed 
rapidly. In December, he was placed 
in a Hartford hospital, but he 
escaped within a few hours. 

The following March, a New York 
farmer saw that Jules was seriously 
ill and invited him to spend the 
night in his barn. But he pressed on 
wearily toward a cave in the woods 
near Ossining. 

Here, on March 24, 18839, his life- 
less body was found. 

Presumed to be about 65, and 
listed by the coroner as unknown, 
the Old Leather Man was buried in 
potter’s field at what was then 
Sparta, New York. His grave was 
unmarked except for the fieldstone 
fence by which he lay. But his epi- 
taph was carved by the memories of 
hundreds of Connecticut people who 
had learned to know him with sym- 
pathetic affection. 


Buried Treasure 


WHEN A SHIP GOES DOWN almost invariably there is 
a small, and unlisted, sum of money which accom- 
panies her to the bottom of the sea—coins that were 
slipped under her mast while she was being built. Dur- 
ing the construction of one of our own naval vessels, 
one which saw duty in World War II, the officers 
scheduled to man her placed 28 pennies, 3 nickels and 
2 dimes beneath her mainmast and 10 pennies under 
her foremast. 

Little-known to the average landlubber, the tradition is 
thought to have started in ancient times when Romans, 
to pay the ferry fee across the River Styx, placed coins 


in the coffins of those who had died. —MARY ALKUS 
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Your digestion shapes 


TATISTICs and the combined ex- 
periences of many physicians 
indicate that a large majority of peo- 
ple suffer periodically from some 
kind of digestive problem. You may 
wait until you need medical atten- 
tion for something else, then leave 
the doctor’s office with the offhand 
remark, “By the way, there is this 
little problem I have with my di- 
gestion. .. .” 

But they aren’t always “little 
problems.” A report from one major 
clinic reveals that about half of the 
complaints of their 30- to 60-year- 
old patients have been complaints 
concerned with digestion. And in 
children, the figures on a number of 
surveys run even higher. 

When one considers how many 
complicated parts and pieces it takes 
to make up the human body, it is 
truly amazing—and medically very 
significant—that the comparatively 
small set of organs devoted to diges- 
tion can cause so much trouble. 

More than just your physical 
health, that intangible thing called 
“you”—your personality, what you 
put into life and get out of it—is in 
a large measure determined by the 
dynamics of your digestive system. 
From birth on, a large portion of 
human energy is devoted to getting 
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nourishment and making use of it. 

Revolving around the two cardi- 
nal processes of taking in food and 
evacuating the bowels, a human per- 
sonality will evolve. Case after case 
has shown that persons who later be- 
come miserly, who tend to limit 
themselves, have personalities fash- 
ioned from early disturbing experi- 
ences in the mechanism of bowel 
evacuation, while personalities which 
“take in” excessively—avid imbibers 
of everything from knowledge to al- 
cohol—are those whose early strong- 
est emotional experiences centered 
around feeding, “taking in” food. 

In recent years, physicians have 
learned more and more about the 
close ties between emotion and di- 
gestion. With one peptic ulcer pa- 
tient, saved by last-minute surgery, 
doctors discovered that the incisions 
had healed poorly, leaving a tem- 
porary “fistula,” an unnatural chan- 
nel leading from inside the stomach 
out to the skin. This gave physicians 
the rare opportunity to observe the 
interior of a human digestive system 
at all times. 

To their astonishment, they dis- 
covered that the stomach functioned 
as a faithful mirror of the patient’s 
emotions: when he felt sad, his 
stomach became pale and still; when 
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your life ,, 


he was anxious, it twitched abnor- 
mally ; when things went well, so did 
the stomach. 

Taking advantage of this revela- 
tion, a psychiatrist has been helping 
the patient loosen the tensions which 
produced the ulcer in the first place. 

By various other procedures, from 
chemical analysis to X rays and 
endoscopes, other parts of the di- 
gestive system have been observed. 
They, too, have been found to be 
dependable indicators of a person’s 
feelings—very often when the pa- 
tient himself was not aware of how 
he felt. Only under narcoanalysis or 
hypnosis was he later able to confirm 
the accuracy of what his digestive 
system revealed. 

And, month by month, new medi- 
cal evidence accumulates which in- 
dicates that disturbed inner emotions 
cause many, if not most, diseases of 
the digestive organs, from simple 
nervous upsets to, in some cases, can- 
cer itself. One of the most startling 
of these findings, announced very 
recently, was that even some germs 
which inhabit the digestive tract can 
be responsive to human emotions! 

From one patient hospitalized by 
a digestive disease, frequent swabs 
were taken and germ counts made. 
When the patient was distressed, 
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What you get out of living 
is strongly influenced by 
what happens in your stomach 


HERBERT S. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


these disease bacteria in her digestive 
tract multiplied to millions of times 
the number counted when she was 
calm. With mental relaxation, the 
count dropped to zero. 

Side by side with these deep, new 
insights of psychiatry into our di- 
gestive apparatus, the sciences of 
medicine, nutrition and dietetics 
have contributed much to the art of 
controlling and relieving digestive 
diseases. Also, surgeons have devised 
and perfected new operative pro- 
cedures which succeed when other 
treatment fails, while radiologists 
can now X-ray almost any area of 
the abdomen and watch it function- 
ing behind a fluoroscopic screen. 

The abdomen is a stormy world 
of its own, spun faster or slowed 
down depending on the food you eat 
—and your emotions. 

Imagine a mass of material about 
the size of Mt. Everest. Suddenly a 
wild earthquake rips it into a million 
pieces, each about the size of the 
Empire State Building. Before the 
dust settles, something destructive 
happens again, and now the remain- 
ing portions are the size of a house. 
Again—and only pebbles remain, 
and then sand, and finally only the 
softest powder. 

This would be a picture of what 
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happens in digestion, with Mt. Ever- 
est representing a mouthful of food, 
and that final powder the infinitely 
tiny molecules ready to be absorbed 
by the blood stream of the digestive 
tract. 

The function of digestion is to re- 
duce relatively large masses of food 
to such small particles that the blood 
can absorb them and carry them to 
the liver, where they are refashioned 
into nourishment for all the hungry 
cells of the body. 

Well-prepared food, attractive to 
the eyes as well as the senses of taste 
and smell, helps make for good di- 
gestion. We taste sweet and salty 
things with the taste buds on the tip 
of the tongue, bitter things at the 
back of the tongue. 


HE ACTUAL breaking-down proc- 
waa begins with the mechanical 
act of chewing. The chewing mus- 
cles, some of the strongest and most 
indefatigable muscles of the body, 
exert an immense biting force of 
hundreds of pounds. 

During mastication, or chewing, 
the mouthful is mixed with saliva, 
which helps it glide smoothly down 
the esophagus—an inch-wide, foot- 
long tube lying behind the heart and 
windpipe—to the stomach, which is 
in the upper left of the abdomen 
under the rib case. Normally, from 
one to two quarts of thin, watery 
saliva are secreted daily, but when 
one experiences fear or intense 
emotion it becomes sticky, giving the 
feeling of a dry mouth. 

The stomach produces such a 
strongly acid digestive juice that 
nearly all bacteria and other para- 
sites perish here. Two to three quarts 
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of this powerful fluid are spurted 
out daily by the jet-like nozzles of 
the million glands of the stomach’s 
velvety mucous membrane. 

The acid separates tough fibers, 
loosens minerals and softens the 
food up for the powerful chemical 
agents called enzymes, which will 
soon break it down further. This 
potent acid would digest the very 
stomach itself if it were not for a 
resistant fluid secreted over the mu- 
cous lining just for its own protec- 
tion. An important part of this di- 
gestive juice is pepsin, an enzyme 
which breaks down protein, one of 
the three main organic foods (pro- 
tein, carbohydrate and fat) in the 
human diet. 

“Heartburn,” the raw, burning 
sensation once thought to be a sign 
of excess stomach acidity, is now 
known to occur in persons suffering 
from total lack of stomach acid, and 
is considered a nervous symptom. 

Fluids pass through the stomach 
almost immediately, but solid food 
takes time, fat the longest—up to 
seven hours. The least time is needed 
by alcohol and glucose, which need 
not be broken down but pass direct- 
ly into the blood, thus providing 
quick energy. 

From the stomach, the half-di- 
gested mass of food, mixed well 
with gastric juice and now called 
“chyme,” is propelled into the small 
intestine. It is called “small’’ because 
it is only an inch wide although it is 
20 to 30 feet long, depending on 
whether it is relaxed or contracted. 
The “large” intestine, which follows, 
is much shorter—only a yard or so 
in length—but it is twice as wide. 

In the small intestine, the food is 
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met with rains of strongly alkaline 
instead of acid digestive juices. Se- 
cretions from the pancreas and 
paper-thin intestinal lining now 
break down fat, carbohydrate and 
protein until only fatty acids, “‘sim- 
ple sugars,” and amino acids are 
left to be taken up by the tiny blood 
and lymph capillaries. 

But in order for pancreas juice to 
work on fat, the fat particles must 
first be “emulsified” by neon-bright, 
green-colored bile acids from the 
liver. 

In the small intestine, the food is 
finally broken down and yields its 
nutritive value. On its way via the 
blood stream to distant destinations 
all over the body, most of it is trans- 
formed by the liver, probably the 
most efficient and complicated de- 
vice on the face of the earth. 

What is left of the original meal 
reaches the large intestine, where 
actual digestion no longer takes 
place. Here much water is resorbed, 
however, and the dehydrated mass 
finally arrives at the eight-inch-long 
rectum, where it is stored for daily 
evacuation. 

Thus, digestion is a stormy voyage 
indeed, driven forward by the churn- 
ing, undulating propulsive motion 
called peristalsis and marked by a 
rain of fluids which under normal 
conditions may measure over ten 
quarts each day. In a lifetime, a hu- 
man being secretes enough of this 
material to float a good-sized ship. 

A special nervous system respon- 
sible for this great drive comes from 
centers so deep that we have no 
conscious control over them. The 
vagus nerve, dubbed the “worry 
nerve,’ comes directly from the 
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brain and sends out fibers up to one 
point in the large intestine, where it 
meets other energy-yielding fibers 
coming up from the lower end of 
the spinal cord. 

To offset this driving force, a bal- 
ancing, quieting charge threads in 
directly from the middle parts of the 
spinal cord. From the duel be- 
tween these two opposing sets of 
nerves, the personality of our diges- 
tive system is formed. Digestions too 
quiet or too turbulent have their dis- 
advantages. To achieve a golden 
mean of a healthy digestion, nothing 
is more important than a healthy 
personality. 

It is obvious, for instance, that 
nausea and vomiting are emotional 
as well as digestive symptoms. Many 
people have experienced diarrhea 
after fright. Moreover, in a wide sur- 
vey made by Army doctors during 
World War II, more than half of the 
cases of major psychological break- 
down reported were accompanied 
by severe gastrointestinal symptoms, 
and in normal combat stress “GI 
upsets” were nearly universal. 

These connections between di- 
gestion and emotion lie deep in our 
language, too. Refusal to believe 
something is expressed as “I can’t 
swallow that.” The word “remorse” 
actually means “to bite back.” In 
other words, your conscience “bites” 
you back. 

In the King James and revised 
editions of the Bible, the translation 
for “my bowels, my bowels,” has al- 
ternated with “my anguish, my an- 
guish.” “Melancholy” actually means 
black bile, a true picture of the thick 
black bile that remains when some- 
one suffers from abnormally strong 
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sadness and his digestive system 
comes to all but a dead stop. 

With new drugs, diets and surgery, 
nearly all digestive disturbances can 
be controlled or cured today. But 
psychotherapy has recently made a 
telling bid to take a leading role, too. 
Separate groups of patients, treated 
with psychiatry on one hand and 
with other kinds of treatment on the 
other, have been compared; and very 
frequently psychiatric aid has given 
the most thorough and lasting re- 
sults. Its success has been proved in 
peptic ulcer, colitis ulcerosa, cardio- 
spasm, hemorrhoids, gall bladder 
attacks, various kinds of chronic 
constipation, vomiting and diarrhea, 
swallowing difficulties, gastritis and 
a wide number of other complaints. 

For example, gastroenterologists 
report that about half of their pa- 
tients complain of constipation. Yet 
half are found to suffer merely from 
a fear of it—which has driven them 


into a cathartic habit, temporarily 
depriving the intestines of their own 
natural functions. 

There is nothing to be ashamed of 
in admitting the psychological na- 
ture of digestive complaints. Because 
of the broad nature of these dis- 
turbances, many fall prey to fads and 
quack advertisements and spend a 
lifetime using a wide variety of sen- 
sationally billed pills and potions 
with no real relief. 

Proper medical consultation to de- 
termine the true physical situation 
should be the first step. Then there 
must be a recognition on the part of 
the patient himself of the connec- 
tion between his symptoms and his 
personal life. When he has the cour- 
age to begin to get his emotional 
house in order, he will be making a 
solid advance toward curing a di- 
gestive condition that may be crip- 
pling his health and robbing him of 
full happiness. 


Start A Business With A Postcard! 
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New RCA WHIRLPOOL gas 
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replaces every ice cube you use 


Take out ice cubes, and aulomatically this 
RCA WHIRLPOOL makes more! No trays 
to fill, no water to spill. It’s the Ice Magic®! 

This 1l-cubic foot refrigerator-freezer 
runs the silent, friction-free gas way. No 
moving parts to make noise or wear out 


Years of service have proved this refriger- 
ating method so dependable that we guar- 
antee the refrigeration system 10 full years! 
Available for natural, LP or bottled gas. 
See it at your nearest RCA WHIRLPOOL 
gas appliance dealer’s store. 
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In the radiant heat oven exclusive 
Roto-Baste automatically bastes 
meats and fowl to juicy perfection! 


a special second 


New RCA WHIRLPOOL 

36° gas range cooks meats 
the right way—to seal in 
juices and flavors! 


























oven to cook meats with radiant heat! 


Yes, this RCA WHIRLPOOL has a big oven 
for baking. But the special feature is the 
extra oven to cook meat the flavor-way! 

Want to barbecue or make shish-kabobs? 
It’s easy and automatic! So is basting, with 
the Roto-Baste. Up top, the Burner-with- 


a-Brain stops burning, sticking. Two-set 
clock-timer controls oven. There’s a free- 
standing or built-in range for any kitchen 

see them at your RCA WHIRLPOOL 
gas appliance dealer’s store. Models avail- 
able for natural, LP or bottled gas. 
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1. A gas combo that washes, rinses, 


2. A dryer that cools 


Now you can do more wash in less time, do Powerful Filter-Stream washing action 
it cleaner, do it more economically, and do flushes dirt right out. Five drying temper- 
it all in ome space-saving appliance—the atures, and clothes fluff-dry so wrinkle- 
RCA WHIRLPOOL gas washer-dryer. free that many won’t need ironing at all! 
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dries all by itself 
wrinkles out of wash ‘a we 


NEW WAY TO DO WASH ’N’ WEARS. s, 
This RCAWHIRLPOOL washer and match- 


ing gas dryer actually cool down wash 'n’ 
wears so you don’t “‘bake”’ wrinkles in. Two 
other cycles: normal for most fabrics, 
gentle for things you used to do by hand. 
Available for natural, LP or bottled gas. 
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. Built-in Gas Oven, automatic meat thermometer. 
. Built-in Gas Range with Thermostatic Unit. 

. Sink, disposer and under -counter dishwasher. 
. 11-cu. ft. Gas Refrigerator-Freezer with Ice Magic. 


. Automatic Gas Washer-Dryer Combination. 
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For himself he had 

only crumbs, but for 

his children he staked out 
a fatted calf 


THE 
PRODIGAL’S SON 


by Wyatt Blassingame 


EOPLE WHO KNEW Count Carlo considered him handsome, charm- 

ing—and utterly worthless. He was filled with grandiose ideas, but 
every business venture he touched was a flop. He longed to play the 
big shot, but all his adult life he and his family lived in poverty. Yet, in 
one way, he was the greatest success of all time. . . . 

As a young man in the latter half of the 18th century, Count Carlo 
married a beautiful girl of noble birth, accustomed to easy living—and 


immediately took her to Corsica where he fought in the Corsican re- 
bellion against the troops of Genoa and France. In almost no time, 
they were living in tents and caves, little better than hunted outlaws. 
The rebellion was crushed ; its leaders fled back to Italy. 

Left behind, Carlo decided if he couldn’t whip the French he would 
join them. He became superintendent of a mulberry nursery belong- 
ing to the King of France. But the mulberry trees failed. 

He became a small town lawyer, and devoted most of his time to a 
dreary, unsuccessful suit involving a half-mythical family legacy. 

He got his eldest son, Joseph, and his second son a scholarship to the 
Nobles’ School, to study for the priesthood. Joseph was no scholar and 
quit. The second son, according to plan, was later sent to a royal 
military school in France. 

When Count Carlo died at the age of 39, he left his widow, five sons 
and three daughters in desperate financial straits. 

Nevertheless, he had made one smart move—sending that second 
son to France. For eventually that son made himself an emperor. He 
made three of his four brothers kings, and the fourth became a prince. 
He made his three sisters a queen, a grand duchess, and a princess. 

Count Carlo, who always yearned to be important, had finally made 
it, in what is certainly one of the greatest success stories of all time. For 
his second son’s name was Napoleon. i re 
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LAND OF THE 


Like a lazy blue serpent, 
America’s seventh longest river 
winds under the Western 

sun for 1,038 miles across 
Wyoming, Idaho and 
Washington. Guarded by 

the towering Grand Teton peaks, 
the Snake River valley is 

an off-trail tourist wonderland; 
and—as pictures 

on the following pages show — 
remains an almost-forgotten 
frontier of cowboys, 

Indians, fishing, lofty geysers 
and scenes of 

prehistoric grandeur. 


Photographs by Howard Friedman 
Text by Richard Kaplan 
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Warm camaraderie in a rugged land of solitude 


The head of the Snake rises 9,600 feet up in 
Yellowstone National Park, in the northwest 
corner of Wyoming. From there, the river races 
through some of the West’s most picturesque 
cattle country, peopled by cowboys (left) who 
load hay on trucks, but still perform the roping 
and branding chores that have made them an 
American legend. In nearby Jackson, Wyoming, 
there are more citified shindigs—such as the 
gay Shriners Convention (below). For fishermen, 
there is the Snake itself, and guides like gray- 
bearded ‘‘Uncle Jim’’ Manges (lower left) who, 
at 16, trekked from the Mississippi to the 
Rockies on foot, and who now converts his Jack- 
son Hole homestead into a summer dude ranch. 
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Ancient Indian culture still 
lives on in this wilderness 


Surrounded by 12,000-foot 
peaks, vacationers can 
camp and picnic by the 
shores of Jackson Lake in 
Wyoming’s Grand Teton 
National Park, often errone- 
ously thought to be the 
source of the Snake River. 
The Snake Indians, who 
once inhabited the area, 
derived their name from the 
serpentine shape of the 
river. And today, at the 
Teton Indian Village, the 
tribe’s culture is preserved 
by two non-Indians. They 
are Reginald Laubin (shown 
at far right doing buffalo 
dance) and his wife Gladys 
(in background at left) 
who actually built their own 
tepee and live with the 
Indians to study their ways. 
Hunters find the Teton for- 
ests teeming with moose, 
bear, deer and mountain 
lion. And at the Jackson 
Hole Wildlife Park, carefully 
bred buffalo help preserve 
the Old West atmosphere. 
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Across thirsty prairies, the river keeps crawling toward turbulent Hell's Canyon 


Leaving Wyoming, the Snake curves across Idaho in a wide arc. Near Fort Hall. 
even the Indians turn cowboy, driving their cattle (above) from reservation 
ranches to the rail depot. Farther on, at Twin Falls, the river is tapped to irrigate 
a great farm belt. Then, shorn of its power, it wanders meekly through a half-dry 
channel (right), preparing to run the 40-mile gauntlet of America’s deepest gorge 
— Hell's Canyon — site of the northwest’s controversial hydroelectric project. 








Nourished by 56 tributaries, the river is a boon to both agriculture and adventure 


The temper of the Snake changes rapidly. Descending from the Tetons, the 
channel narrows to about 40 feet, forming a dangerous stretch of rapids. At 
right, a daring mountaineer crosses over, using a ‘Tyrolean traverse’’—a strand 
of rope extended from bank to bank. A few miles downstream (below), the Snake 
winds indolently through Wyoming, spawning a complex network of irrigation 
ditches that has turned countless acres of arid desert into productive farm land. 
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A scenic Eden of vacation contrasts and thrills 


From colorful, neon-lit ‘‘Wild West’’ honky- 
tonks to the summer calm of a secluded fish- 
ing spot, the Snake River country is a land of 
contrasts. At a typical town like Jackson, 
Wyoming (below), for instance, there are ample 
facilities for hunters, fishermen, campers, 
skiers—and just plain sightseers. And the 
sights are there to see. For by the time it joins 
the Columbia River up in the state of Wash- 
ington, the Snake has fashioned a vacation 
scene of brilliantly varied, primitive beauty. 
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A 
writer-scientist 
reflects on 
the world 

of tomorrow 


and envisions .. . 


Man’s 
fate 
in 
space 


by ARTHUR C. CLARKE 


T SOME TIME or other, most men 
have known that sudden spasm 
of unreality which makes them ask, 
“What am I doing here?” This dis- 
turbing premonition is perfectly ac- 
curate. We don’t belong here; in 
fact, we’re on our way to somewhere 
else. The journey began a couple of 
billion years ago, when one of our 
forgotten ancestors crawled up out 
of the sea and so started life’s in- 
vasion of the land. 

The shallow, sun-drenched water 
of the primitive oceans was an al- 
most ideal environment for living 
creatures. It buffered them from ex- 
tremes of temperature, and provided 
them with both food and oxygen. 
Above all, it sustained them, so that 
they were untouched by the crip- 
pling, crushing influence of gravity. 

We still carry in our bodies echoes 
from earth’s ancient seas. The blood 
that courses through our veins con- 
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tains, in its basic chemistry, a replica 
of the oceans in which life began. 
Before birth, every one of us spent 
the first months of his existence float- 
ing in an aquarium, for the fluid of 
the womb also mimics the sea; most 
astonishing of all, each of us grows 
for a while rudimentary fish-like 
gills, only to discard th: + on the 
strange wonderful road trom con- 
ception to birth. 

But we cannot turn back the clock 
of evolution. The sea is far behind 
us. We creatures of the land are 
exiles—displaced persons in transit 
from one element to another. Yet 
there is no need for us to mourn our 
lost home, for we are on the way to 
one of infinitely greater promise. 

We are on our way to space, and 
there — surprisingly enough — we 
may regain much that we lost when 
we left the sea. 

Today we are much nearer in time 
to the moment when a man-carrying 
spaceship descends upon the moon 
than we are to that 1903 day at Kitty 
Hawk when the Wright brothers 
gave us the freedom of the sky. The 
first men who will land on the moon 
have already been born. So let us 
blithely take for granted the greatest 
technical achievement in human his- 
tory—the conquest of space—and 
consider some of its consequences to 
mankind. 

The most immediate change will 
be the result of living in gravitation- 
al fields lower than earth’s.On Mars, 
for example, a 180-pound man would 
weigh about 70 pounds; on the 
moon, less than 30. And on a space- 
station or artificial satellite, he would 
weigh nothing at all. To see what 
that may imply, consider what grav- 
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ity does to our bodies here on the 
surface of the earth. Enormous en- 
ergy is exerted pumping the blood 
through our veins and arteries. How 
much longer we might live if the 
weight of the blood, and of our 
whole bodies, were abolished! 

Of course, reduced or zero gravity 
may produce undesirable side ef- 
fects. Perhaps our balance organs 
and some of our muscles might 
atrophy after many generations in a 
weightless environment, but it would 
be a fair exchange for the absence of 
fallen arches, paunches and other 
defects fostered by gravity. 

But mere extension of the life- 
span, and even improved health and 
efficiency, are less important than 
expanding the richness and diversity 
of human experience. 

In the sea, every creature exists at 
the center of a little universe which 
is seldom more than a hundred feet 
in radius—the limit set by under- 
water visibility. The world of a land 
animal is thousands of times larger. 
It can see out to the horizon, miles 
away. And at night, it can look up 
to the stars. In space, there will be 
no horizon this side of infinity. There 
will be suns and planets without end, 
no two the same, many of them 
teeming with strange life-forms and 
perhaps stranger cultures. Whatever 
civilizations we may build on distant 
worlds will differ from ours more 
widely than mid-twentieth-century 
America differs from the Egypt of 
the Pharaohs. And in a few thousand 
years, many of our descendants will 
be separated from us by psychologi- 
cal and biological gulfs far greater 
than those between the Eskimos and 
the African Pygmy. In tomorrow’s 
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changing world, men willalsochange. 

They will grow tall and slender on 
planets of low gravity, short and 
squat where gravity is high. Some 
will live brief but energetic lives on 
swiftly spinning planets where dawn 
and sunset are only a few hours 
apart; others will dream away the 
centuries on worlds which move so 
slowly along their orbits that no man 
can ever hope to see a second spring, 
and grandparents will pass on to 
their grown and unbelieving kin the 
memory of winter. 

What will be the thoughts of a 
man who lives on one of the inner 
moons of Saturn, where the sun is a 
fierce but heatless point of light and 
the great golden orange of the giant, 
ringed planet dominates the sky? It 
is hard for us to imagine his hopes 
and fears—yet he may be nearer to 
us than we are to the men who signed 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Go further afield to the worlds of 
other suns and picture a planet 
where the word “night” is meaning- 
less, for with the setting of one sun 
there rises another—and perhaps a 
third or fourth—of totally different 
hue. Try to visualize what must sure- 


ly be the weirdest sky of all—that of 
a planet near the center of one of 
those star clusters that glow like dis- 
tant swarms of fireflies in our tele- 
scopes. How strange to stand be- 
neath a sky that is a solid shield of 
stars, so that there is no darkness be- 
tween them through which one may 
look out into the universe beyond. 

Such worlds exist, and one day 
men will live upon them. Yet, if we 
have never felt wholly at home here 
on the earth, what hope is there that 
we shall find greater happiness on the 
strange worlds of space? The answer 
lies in the distinction between Man, 
the race, and man, the individual. 
For a man, “home”’ is the place of 
his birth and childhood. But for 
Man, home can never be a single 
country, a single world, a single solar 
system, or a single star cluster. While 
the race endures in recognizably hu- 
man form, it can have no one 
abiding place short of the universe 
itself. 

This divine discontent will be 
driving our descendants on towards 
unimaginable goals when earth itself 
is a fading legend lost among the 
stars. 


A MAN IN MIAMI tried to prove the old adage that it was hot 
enough to fry an egg on the sidewalk. He accomplished his 
mission . . . then was arrested on a charge of cooking without 
a restaurant license. 


On the Newsfront 


—HY GARDNER 


A COUPLE who took out a marriage license in Arkansas, re- 
cently, ought to have a head start on a peaceful life together. 
He is Billy Olive. She is Lorene Branch. —Associated Press 
WOMEN IN THE English village of Ugley changed the name of 
their organization from “The Ugley Women’s Institute’’ to: 
“The Women’s Institute (Ugley Branch) .”—Type Taik (Baltimore) 
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The emotional stakes 
vary: get even with 
fate; wield power; 
cash in on excitement. 
Alltosers and 
winners—gratify a 


psychic yen 


Why do people really gamble? 





by Ted Berkman 


AMBLING—AS PASTIME OR PASSION—has hit a new high in 

America. The latest Gallup poll revealed that nearly 60 percent 

of our people staked their cigarette money (and sometimes the rent) 

on a promising card; shuffled up to the green baize dice tables of ca- 
sinos and social clubs; stood in line to place bets at race tracks. 

Why do people gamble? What urgent impulse links the milkman 
who plays the horses in Atlanta, the Midwestern schoolteacher nerv- 
ously fingering the ten-cent chips at a Las Vegas roulette table—and 
the Texas oil wildcatter beside her who has just dropped $8,000 in 
four days of continuous high-stakes play, and is prepared to sell his 
return airplane ticket in order to stay in the game? What motives, 
hidden or otherwise, have all gamblers in common? 

At the Desert Inn casino in Las Vegas, Nevada, mecca of Ameri- 
can gamblers, big and small, I got a variety of off-the-cuff answers. 

Several players insisted they gambled for the simple and obvious 
purpose of making money. An orange grower and his wife stressed the 
exciting casino atmosphere: the click of chips, jingle of coins, mur- 
mur of voices, and the incessant beat of the jazz quartets in the hotel 
lounges . . . all in a hypnotic dream world unburdened by clocks. 

A corporation lawyer, meditating a moment, said he was lured by 
the “challenge” of gambling. “It gives me a feeling of power and 
exhilaration that wipes everyday problems from my mind.” 

This last answer, according to modern theorists on gambling, is the 
only one of these that comes within hailing distance of the truth. Psy- 
chiatrists say that the universal factor in gambling—propelling milk- 
man, schoolmarm, lawyer and wildcatter alike—is a craving to regain 
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the sense of omnipotence that we all 
had in childhood, before the harsh 
world of reality crashed down upon 
us to smother our dreams. 

As small children, we live in a 
world where fancy can roam, un- 
hobbled by the distressing facts of 
existence. We see ourselves as fierce 
warriors, mighty rulers, enchanting 
princesses. 

As we grow older, we are obliged 
gradually to “behave,” perform du- 
ties, fit into patterns designed by 
others and, finally, fulfill the respon- 
sibilities assigned to us as adults. 

As Dr. Edmund Bergler points 
out in his recent book, “The Psy- 
chology of Gambling,” few of us 
accept the change cheerfully and 
completely. To varying degrees, we 
harbor protests against the incon- 
siderateness of fate. Gambling gives 
us a chance to strike back on more 
or less equal terms. 

Basically, gambling is a rebellion 
against the restrictions of society. 
When the gambler puts down his 
dollar, he is taking on the world all 
by himself—recklessly and heroical- 
ly defying parents, teachers, bosses. 
He is thumbing his nose at the terrors 
of H-bombs and guided missiles. For 
the moment, at least, he is wallowing 
happily in the fantasy that once 
again he possesses unlimited power. 
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Any visitor to Las Vegas will find 
repeated signs of this. An attractive 
young housewife at a blackjack table 
told me excitedly: ““This is where I 
come to kick over the traces when I 
get sick of babies and cooking. When 
I put down a $1 bet, I pretend it’s 
$100. If I lose, I don’t count it. If 
I win, I change it in my mind to 
$1,000.” 

Like a majority of bettors in this 
country, she is able to indulge her 
taste for gambling without being 
overwhelmed by it. But what about: 

1) The Las Vegas janitor who 
won $7 on a 35-cent Keno ticket, 
ran it up to $17,800 in one wild 
streak at the dice table—and within 
a few months blew the whole sum 
back again, despite the earnest ef- 
forts of friends and well-wishers to 
make him put a nest egg aside? 
Gambling addicts don’t think of 
money the way other people do—as 
purchasing power. Money to them 
is just a tool for more gambling. 

2) Or the Las Vegas baby-sitter 
of sixty-odd years who seems as kind- 
ly as she is sedate? Every night, 
when her employer of the evening 
drives her home, she asks to be 
dropped off at a brightly lit down- 
town corner on the way, so she can 
“take a little walk.” 

Her little walk is to a casino two 





doors away where she hurriedly 
plants herself before one of the 
nickel or penny slot machines until it 
has gobbled up her earnings of the 
evening. 

Hired on a daytime job a few 
weeks ago, she left her charge in a 
carriage on the sidewalk while she 
dropped in to explore a newly 
opened gaming house. More than 
three hours later, the hungry, squal- 
ling child was rescued by police. 

The woman expressed astonish- 
ment at all the fuss. She had only 
been inside the place, she insisted 
over and over, for about ten min- 
utes. It was obvious she believed it. 

These are the compulsive gam- 
blers. They are to be found in every 
‘ one of our cities, betting furiously on 
horse races, basketball games, poker 
hands. When the fever is on them, 
nothing else seems to exist—not fam- 


ily, friends or cataclysms of nature. 
In “The Compleat Gamester,” a 
book published in 1709, there is a 


sentence reading: “Gambling hath 
this ill property above all other 
Vices, that it renders a man incapa- 
ble of any serious action . . . tost 
upon the billows of a high swelling 
passion till he hath lost sight of both 
sense and reason.” 

The outstanding mark of the com- 
pulsive gambler is his inability to 


quit—not only when disastrously in 
the hole, but even when he is far 
ahead. Although he is constantly 
reiterating his determination to 
“walk away with a pile of loot,” 
actually the habitual gambler will 
invariably stay around for the “one 
or two more hands” that lead to his 
eventual ruin. 

The habitual gambler is as dif- 
ferent from the weekend dabbler in 
poker games or the football pool as 
a drunkard is from a cocktail-party 
drinker. All observers agree on that. 
There is less agreement, however, 
on what makes the “hooked” gam- 
bler tick. 

Carl Cohen, casino manager at 
the Sands Hotel, thinks it is “bruised 
vanity. There are people who just 
can’t stand losing. The deeper they 
sink, the more they’re frustrated— 
and the more they throw in.” 

Dr. Iago Galdston, of The New 
York Academy of Medicine, sees the 
chronic gambler as a man who in 
childhood was never made certain 
of his parents’ affection. Hence, in 
his incessant gambling, he is begging 
for a “show of favor.” For an af- 
firmative response to his eternal 
query, “Do you love me? . . . do you 
think I am good, and smart, and 
strong?” 

Galdston concludes, “Since a defi- 





nite and ultimately satisfactory . . . 
answer .. . is impossible, the gam- 
bler will not ‘quit’—until he is with- 
out the means to continue gambling. 
. . » Release is to be found only by 
losing.” 

The peculiar apathy to romance 
found in the gambling fraternity has 
also often been remarked on. And 
many have noted the sudden fasci- 
nation exercised by gambling, on 
people entering their less-than-flam- 
ing fifties. 

The late Robert Lindner, Balti- 
more psychoanalyst, wrote about a 
patient with a strong mother-fixa- 
tion who kept wishing for his fa- 
ther’s death. 

When one day the older man un- 
expectedly died, the son began to 
gamble furiously. 

Whenever he won, according to 
Lindner, the patient felt he had de- 
feated his father as a rival for his 
mother’s affections. But this sense 
of triumph was accompanied by 
guilt feelings which could be as- 
suaged only by losing. 

Lindner commented: “. . . it now 
appears that the gambler must win 
and lose at the same time, for his 
sanity’s sake, and this can never be 
done.” 

What may well be the definitive 
explanation of compulsive gambling 
is advanced by Dr. Bergler. He as- 
serts that the habitual gambler, 
while sharing the dabbler’s craving 
for omnipotence, has in his make-up 
a more deeply rooted factor . . . an 
irresistible compulsion to lose. 

The chronic gambler, he says, is 
a “psychic masochist”; that is, a 
species of neurotic whose troubles 
originate when as an infant he is 
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denied—or thinks he is denied— 
some gratification of his desires. 

If the pattern is repeated—as is 
often the case—ultimately the child 
begins to expect rejection, and it 
eventually becomes a source of 
pleasure to him. He thereupon 
makes the unconscious decision to 
seek out deliberately such rejection 
in his adult life. 

For this kind of neurotic person- 
ality, gambling offers—as to the 
rest of us—a chance to indulge the 
yearning for omnipotence. But in 
the masochist’s case, it has an addi- 
tional meaning: the poker dealer or - 
roulette wheel or bookie is uncon- 
sciously identified with his hostile, 
refusing parent. 

The gambler tells himself he is 
playing to win. But subconsciously 
he wants — and expects — to lose. 
This will prove the cruelty of his 
oppressing parent; will punish him 
as he feels he deserves to be punished 
for his childish rebellion-by-gam- 
bling ; and will provide the pleasure- 
in-defeat that has been built into his 
personality over a lifetime of repeti- 
tion. 

Because the psychic masochist 
seeks what Bergler calls “a feeling 
of being overwhelmed,” certain pas- 
sive types of women are particularly 
drawn to the gaming table. Dealers 
have been struck by the way such 
women methodically insist on losing. 

“They pay no attention to their 
bets—just stack up the chips list- 
lessly. They seem to be in a stupor, 
going through a ritual. You get the 
feeling they’re just baring them- 
selves to a steam roller in the shape 
of a roulette wheel.” 

Whatever his other qualities, the 
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chronic gambler is an immature, in- 
completely developed individual. For 
the responsible adult, gambling re- 
mains a game. It may appeal mo- 
mentarily to a leftover desire for the 
“dreams of glory” of his youth—but 
he, is able to have his escapist fling 
and return to the grown-up world. 
If he loses, he shrugs it off, willing to 
make this payment for the tempo- 
rary exhilaration. If he wins, he is 
able to quit. 

Not so, the compulsive. For him, 
the rebellion against adult restraints 
is more deeply seated. He has never 
really accepted the adult world, and 
himself as an equal in it. Gambling, 
therefore, lets loose volcanic forces 
within him. Just as there are people 
who cannot drink—for whom alco- 
hol opens the floodgates—there are 
those who cannot gamble. 

Frequently, chronic gambling is 
described as a disease—a disease 
from which, in the opinion of long- 
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time observers, perhaps 25 percent 
of all gamblers suffer. 

Can it be cured? 

Not easily, Dr. Bergler says. Be- 
cause its mechanism is so uncon- 
scious, so cleverly hidden even from 
himself by the sick gambler. He in- 
sists he is under perfect control and 
is gambling only to win. Unlike the 
alcoholic or dope addict, he cannot 
be confronted with the miserable 
image of himself in the mirror. 

Yet, the “hooked” gambler is 
often tragically aware of his plight. 
A heavy-set, unshaven farmer from 
Missouri plumped down next to me 
at a Las Vegas restaurant counter. 
He hadn’t slept in three days. 

“Sure, gambling is a disease,” he 
said. “I don’t know if dope would be 
any worse. Yeah, I’d go to a psychia- 
trist. But where would I get the 
dough? Anything I get my hands on, 
it goes straight to the crap table. 
Like I told you, I’m a gambler. . . .” 


Words I Love to Hear aes 


FROM THE PLUMBER: “Hot water tap is as good as new now. 
All it needed was a little old washer, and I had one in my 
pocket to fit. Had to make a call on this street anyway. No 
charge.” 


FROM TELEVISION: “In order not to break the spirit of our 
presentation tonight, our sponsor has asked us to eliminate 
the customary mid-program commercial. And so... .” 


FROM MY WIFE, HARRIET: “Here’s your change.” 


FROM MY SON, CUTHBERT: “Where can I find a coat hanger?” 


FROM MY BROTHER-IN-LAW (LONG DISTANCE): “Little Grena- 
dine has a recital. The twins may be coming down with the 
measles; Billy seems to have passed his cold on to Charles 
Edward, and the baby is iil So maybe we'd better put 
off our visit with you until. . 


FROM MY DAUGHTER, AGATHA: “Here’s your change.” 
—RBALPH REPPERT, Baltimore Sunday Sun Magazine 
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As a Broadway star—and as the lovable boy next door—talented 
1l-year-old Eddie Hodges lives a busy and complicated life 


i 


A freckle-faced redhead from Hattiesburg, Mississippi, is rapidly 
becoming the nation’s most appealing child star. He is Eddie 
Hodges, four-foot, two-inch, 60-pound show-stopper of Broad- 
way’s musical hit, The Music Man (above). Eddie got the role— 
his first—after Meredith Willson, composer of The Music Man, 
saw him win $12,500 on TV’s “Name That Tune” quiz show. 
Since then, the boy has won $32,000 more on “The $64,000 
Challenge” and has sung at a White House command performance 
for President Eisenhower. On the following pages, he tells in 
his own effervescent words what it’s like to be 11 and famous. 
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Backstage at the Majestic 
Theater, Eddie’s bright grin 
and good manners make him 
the darling of Barbara Cook 
and Robert Preston, stars of 
The Music Man. Preston 
calls him the ideal stage kid, 
while Miss Cook simply says: 
“I love him.” Eddie’s parents, 
Sue and John Hodges, came to 
New York both for business 
reasons and because the boy 
wanted to get on TV. At 18 
months, Eddie (whose 79- 
year-old grandfather is a re- 
tired minister) was singing 
“De Gospel Train” on a re- 
ligious show in Hattiesburg. 
At age four, he entertained 
troops at Biloxi, Mississippi, 
and sang on a country music 
program. His New York ca- 
reer was launched by a happy 
accident. A scout for “Name 
That Tune” spotted him on 
Fifth Avenue and teasingly 
asked him where he’d gotten 
his red hair. “It came with 
the head, ma’am,” Eddie told 
her politely. It was the right 
answer—the first of many the 
youngster was to give during 
his seven weeks on the show. 


“Every time Miss Cook sees me, 
she hugs me. She also shows me how 
to use lipstick and eyebrow stuff.” 











Preston says I work hard, but 


he works harder than anybody. 
He even teaches me his dance numbers. 
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“When I had chicken 
pox, I felt all 

itchy. It was funny 

to be in bed and know 
the show was going on 
and I wasn’t in it. 

My understudy, Ronnie 
Tourso, took over for 
me, but I thought I 

was letting everybody 
down. It was sort of 
nice resting and 
watching TV, but I was 
glad to get back. I 
missed all my friends.” 


Eight times a week, green-eyed Eddie faces 
a packed house and belts out “Gary, Indiana,” 
his big song, in a boyish soprano. Off stage, 
his favorite hangout is the wardrobe room, 
whose mistress, Bessie McMahon, tells him 
adventure stories and lets him change cos- 
tumes there. Miss McMahon says he’s the 
most unaffected child she’s ever seen. On 
matinee days, Eddie spends his between- 
shows time at the nearby King Edward Hotel, 
where his father works as night manager. 
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“Between acts, 

and when I’m not on, 
I nap in the ward- 
robe room. 

I fall asleep as soon 
as I lie down.” 


“Here I am doing 
the ‘Shipoopi’ with 
Patty Mariano, 

one of the other kids 
in the show. 

That’s her brother 
Bobby and her sister 
Joanne on the left. 
Patty says 

I have two left 

feet and 

I think she’s 

right.” 
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Eddie earns about $15,000 a year, but his family doesn’t live 
on the money. It goes into a fund that will guarantee him an 
income when he’s 18. Meanwhile, Eddie keeps acting with some 
of America’s leading personalities. After her TV appearance 
with him in Mrs. McThing, Helen Hayes said glowingly, “He’s 
magnificent!” And at the White House, President Eisenhower 
told him his grandson David was training to swim a mile. “A 
mile!” said Eddie, impressed. “That’s a whole lot of swimming.” 

















“I used to go to the 
Professional Children’s 
School, but I was 
always tired and kept 
snoozing in class. 

So now a tutor 
comes to my house 
and teaches me.” 


“I liked Helen Hayes 
and Mrs. McThing 
because I got to say 
all the things I’ve 
wanted to say all my 
life. Like ‘shut up’ 
and ‘darn it’ and 
‘jerk.’ I get my tail 
whipped if I say 
them at home. It 
was my first dramatic 
part, too.” 


























Eddie lives with his parents, his sister Diane, 12, and 
his grandparents in a modest 5%-room apartment in 
Queens. Depending on what day you ask him, he wants 
to be a minister, a scientist or an actor. Thus far, Eddi 


















































is refreshingly unspoiled. But, under the heavy pres- 
sures of stardom, it will be amazing if he stays that way. 


“I feel I'm 
doing a good 
thing when 

I go to church 
with Mother, 
Daddy and 
Granddaddy. 
Our church is 
the St. Paul’s 
Methodist. 
Someday maybe 
I'll be 

a preacher.” 


“It makes 
me feel good to 
entertain 

people. Even 
around the 
neighborhood, 

I try to make 
my friends 
Trevor (left) and 
Bruce Grasso 
laugh—because 
then I know 
they like me.” 














merry mixups 


WA me FILLING THE PRESCRIPTION I had given him for an appe- 
tite depressant, the corner druggist proceeded to lecture me: 
“Merely taking pills won’t make you thinner, Mrs. Nolan. You’ve got 
to use will power and give up all sweets. Fight! Fight! Fight!” 
A week later, shopping again in the drugstore crowded with people, 
a box of chocolates beckoned to me. As I picked it up and headed for 
the cashier, from the pharmacist’s counter at the rear of the store 
came a shout: “Aha, Mrs. Nolan, I caught you! I’ve talked to you 
about your weakness before, and you know it’s wrong; so put that 
back!” 
Doubly embarrassed, I replaced the candy and ran. I’m sure peo- 
ple thought I had been shoplifting. —MRS. GEORGE NOLAN 


a SOUTHERN FARMER wrote the U.S. Department of Agriculture: 
“My friend over in Silas County received a $1,000 check from 
the government this year for not raising hogs. So I am going into the 
not-raising-hogs business next year. 
“What I want to know is, in your opinion, what is the best kind of 
farm not to raise hogs on and the best kind of hog not to raise?” 


—Animator 


Ou CAN SYMPATHIZE with the experience of a lady just back from 
Germany. She had, it developed, burst into a room marked 
Herren from which she hastily emerged in red-faced confusion. 
“How did you ever come to do that?” her husband queried. “Don’t 
you know that Herren means men in German and Damen means 
women ?” 
“I do now!” the wife sputtered. “But it was a perfectly logical mis- 
take. I simply figured that Herren was German for Her’n and if 
they’d meant it for men they’d have called it His’n.” = —vP Philosopher 


F=¥ LIBRARIAN who had recently moved to a small community was 
stopped on the street one afternoon by an original inhabitant. 

“Miss Smith,” he said deferentially, “I hope you won’t take this as 
an offense but folks are sayin’ you’re seein’ a good deal of Elmer Jenks 
lately.” 

“Why, Mr. Jones,” laughed the librarian, “Mr. Jenks is 80 years 
old and harmless as a baby.” 

The native shook his head solemnly. “Miss Smith, you don’t seem 
to understand. That man is a Democrat!” —News-Review, Eagle River 





For 17 months 

Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
acted as unofficial 
President while 

her husband lay 
desperately ill 


by COLLIE SMALL 


O NE OF THE PROBLEMS facing the 


nation is that of President 
Eisenhower's disposition to illness, 
and the seemingly new and pressing 
question of national leadership in 
the event of his incapacitation. 
Actually, this is not a new problem 
at all. For it is doubtful if there has 
ever been a more remarkable period 
in United States history than the 17 
months during which Mrs. Wood- 
row Wilson almost literally ran the 
White House and, in so doing, gath- 
ered to herself probably more pow- 
er than any woman has ever exer- 
cised in American government. 
The year 1919 was a fateful one 
for both the President and his de- 
voted but strong-willed second wife, 
Edith Bolling Wilson. Returning 
from Paris after the signing of the 
Versailles Treaty, the President 
found almost no one satisfied with 
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it. Some felt he had compromised 
too much, others not enough. 

President Wilson, it is now be- 
lieved, had suffered a minor stroke 
in Paris, although he was not seri- 
ously disabled. At the time, his ail- 
ment was described as “a cold.” 
Nevertheless, his health was not 
good, and it further deteriorated 
during the hot summer months in 
Washington as he continued his 
struggle for ratification of the Treaty 
in the face of savage Republican 
opposition. 

Tortured by blinding headaches, 
unable to eat more than a mouthful 
or two of food at a time, Wilson 
nonetheless decided to take his case 
to the people. Much against the ad- 
vice of the worried White House 
physician, Dr. Cary Grayson, the 
arrangements were made, and on 
September 3, the President’s special 
train left Washington for Columbus, 
Ohio, the first stop. In Pueblo, 
Colorado, he made one of his most 
eloquent pleas for the orderly world 
in which he so fervently believed. 
And that was it. 

Leaving Pueblo, the now desper- 
ately sick President took a serious 
turn for the worse. The next morn- 
ing, the tracks were cleared and, 
with a pilot engine leading the way, 
the special train raced eastward, ar- 
riving in Washington Sunday, Sep- 
tember 28. 

Two days later, the President 
seemed to be improved. After a 
short ride and a movie in the East 
Room, he read a chapter from the 
Bible in a strong voice, then wound 
his watch and retired to his room. 
The next morning, he suffered the 
massive stroke which heavily im- 
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paired his speech and paralyzed his 
left side. 

At that point, Edith Bolling Wil- 
son, daughter of a circuit court 
judge in Wytheville, Virginia, be- 
came “Acting President” of the 
United States. 

She immediately instructed Dr. 
Grayson to issue a bulletin describ- 
ing the stroke as a “digestive upset.” 
Her reason was simple enough: she 
feared that the fight for ratification 
of the Treaty and Wilson’s cherished 
League of Nations Covenant would 
be ended then and there if Congress 
knew of the President’s real con- 
dition. 

The strictest sort of secrecy was 
imposed for several days. Then, be- 
latedly, the announcement was 
made that he had suffered a stroke. 


OR SOME two months, President 

Wilson was able to conduct al- 
most no business. More than a dozen 
major offices went unfilled as did at 
least eight major diplomatic vacan- 
cies. Some 28 acts of Congress be- 
came law through his inability to act 
on them within the prescribed ten- 
day period. 

The question of the President’s 
resignation was raised almost at 
once, and it was Mrs. Wilson who 
played the prominent role in mak- 
ing the decision that the President 
would not resign. Nor would he, as 
was suggested, permit either the 
Cabinet or the Senate to certify him 
as “disabled” so that Vice President 
John Marshall might serve in his 
place until he had recovered. Hav- 
ing influenced the making of these 
decisions, Mrs. Wilson militantly re- 
fused to allow the subject to be 
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raised again in order not to impose 
any more strain on the President. 

There were also political con- 
siderations inherent in her decision, 
of course. For one thing, she felt 
that Vice President Marshall, dis- 
tinguished mostly for his pleas for 
“a good five-cent cigar,” would not 
be strong enough to lead a fight for 
the Treaty against Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge and his Senate wreck- 
ing crew, and she was undoubtedly 
right. Deep down, however, she was 
Woodrow Wilson’s wife and she 
feared that his incentive for living 
would be irretrievably gone if he 
were to resign. 

Meanwhile, the pathetic figure of 
the President of the United States 
lay helplessly propped up in straps 
in the big, oversized Lincoln Bed in 
the White House. He was gaining 
slowly, but rumors persisted that 
he was totally paralyzed, dead or 
insane. 

Mrs. Wilson seldom strayed from 
the President’s side except for short 
walks in the White House grounds, 
now closed to the public, or for an 
occasional automobile ride through 
Rock Creek Park. She screened all 
visitors, decided what business 
would or would not be presented to 
the President, contacted aides in his 
behalf, attended all his conferences 
and dictated their duration. 

If she deemed the problem im- 
portant enough for her husband’s 
attention, she reduced it to digest 
form. With state papers, she de- 
cided their order of importance and 
arranged them accordingly for his 
perusal or signature. She even pre- 
pared a series of form replies for an- 
swering the President’s mail. If 
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there was no form to fit the particu- 
lar situation, she herself scribbled 
the reply for typing by a secretary. 

It was government by capsule, and 
occasionally government by tea cart. 
Admiral William Shepherd Benson, 
for example, was invited to tea by 
Mrs. Wilson and there learned of 
his appointment to the U. S. Ship- 
ping Board. It was also govern- 
ment by an indefatigable woman 
who was probably more blessed than 
not with common sense. 

Mrs. Wilson strongly resented 
those who hinted that she was en- 
joying her new influence, and she 
steadfastly denied that she ever 
“made a single decision regarding 
the disposition of public affairs.” At 
the same time, she readily conceded 
that it was she who made the very 
important decision of “what was 
important and what was not, and 
the very important decision of when 
to present matters to my husband.” 

When he was up to it, the Presi- 
dent was doggedly cheerful and 
Mrs. Wilson allowed certain official 
visitors. On one occasion she ac- 
cepted the request of Senator Albert 
B. Fall, an implacable foe of the 
President’s, and another Senator 
who claimed they wished to discuss 
certain developments in Mexico as a 
two-man Senate subcommittee, and 
approved a meeting in the Presi- 
dent’s bedroom. Fall, of course, was 
simply trying to determine the Presi- 
dent’s competency. 

Entering, the Senator said piously, 
““... Mr. President, we have all been 
praying for you.” 

Wilson laughed. 
Senator?” 

Senator Fall might have been 


“Which way, 
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tempted to issue a damaging report 
on the President’s fitness, but during 
the interview he faced a determined 
Mrs. Wilson sitting on the edge of 
the President’s bed, pointedly re- 
cording in a notebook the entire 
conversation “so there may be no 
misunderstandings. . . .” 

Fall was so cowed that on his 
emergence from the conference he 
foolishly announced President Wil- 
son was much better than he actu- 
ally was. 

These were troubled times. Prices 
were rising, strikes threatened, and 
there was only the wasting shell of a 
President to lead the country. 

Secretary of State Robert Lan- 
sing, with whom the President was 
not very close, attempted to keep 
some semblance of order by calling 
informal Cabinet meetings. But 
later, Wilson was so infuriated at 
what he called Lansing’s “disloyal- 
ty” that he demanded and got the 
latter’s resignation. 

A second Cabinet member, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Franklin K. 
Lane, angrily resigned over the ques- 
tion of government oil leases when 
Mrs. Wilson balked at having the 
President go into the question. 

In the end, of course, it was in- 
evitable that Mrs. Wilson would 
compile an impressive list of ene- 
mies. The strains and pressures, if 
not any deliberate assumption of 
power on her part, caused her to be- 
come increasingly difficult to deal 
with. Particularly was this true in 
terms of the doomed Treaty fight, 
and the two principal victims were 
the President’s devoted secretary, 
Joseph Tumulty, and doughty Sena- 
tor Gilbert Hitchcock who led the 
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Senatorial battle for the ratification 
of the Treaty. 

The President himself was becom- 
ing less and less receptive to advice 
other than Mrs. Wilson’s, and he 
himself complicated the Treaty 
fight -by stubbornly refusing to com- 
promise in any way with Senator 
Lodge’s proposed amendments and 
“reservations.” 

At one point, the ailing Wilson 
startled his aides beyond belief by 
proposing that all Senators favoring 
the Lodge version resign their seats 
so that a new election could be held 
with the Treaty as the issue. If the 
opposition won, Wilson would re- 
sign and turn the Government over 
to the Republicans. If not, the 
Treaty would be passed in the exact 
form in which he wanted it. 

Tumulty was consistently repulsed 
by Mrs. Wilson. When he opposed 
the firing of Secretary Lansing, she 
objected strenuously to his “intru- 
sions.” When he wrote her to ask 
that the President announce he 
would not seek a third term in order 
to keep the Republicans from accus- 
ing him of using the League as a 
raison d’étre for renomination, she 
did not answer the letter. 

Tumulty tried any number of de- 
vices to get through to the President 
to show him the futility of his re- 
fusal to compromise with Lodge. 

In a Jackson Day letter drafted 
for the President’s approval—a let- 
ter to be read by Homer Cummings 
—he attempted to show a spirit of 
compromise. Unfortunately, it was 
Mrs. Wilson who sent back the let- 
ter, edited with such an unerring 
pencil that compromise was rejected. 

Slowly, the Treaty battle was lost. 
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Tumulty was consistently forced to 
fight for a position he knew was 
hopelessly unrealistic. 

There was no way he could talk to 
Mrs. Wilson successfully. And he 
had to be so tactful in his letters to 
the President to get them past Mrs. 
Wilson that they were almost totally 
ineffective. 

And so it went, until the final 


crushing Senate defeat in March 
with Edith Bolling Wilson at least 
partially responsible for the ineffec- 
tiveness of the President’s long and 
unrewarding fight. Yet she must be 
given the last word: 

“Woodrow Wilson was first my 
beloved husband whose life I was 
trying to save .. . after that he was 
the President of the United States.” 


Signs of the Times 


A GUIDED MISSILE OFFICE in the Pentagon is reported to have 
this sign on the door: Out to Launch. —RICHARD MARKS 
A STATE DEPARTMENT OFFICIAL has taken down the sign in his 
office that said “Smile,” and replaced it with a new one 
that says “Smile Anyhow.” 

—BILL GoLp (Washington Post & Times Herald) 


SIGN IN A CHINESE restaurant: “Moo Goo Gai Pan—Just 
like Mother used to make.” —AUDREY FRANK 
A VANCOUVER RESTAURANT OPERATOR put a sign in his window 
advertising for a waitress. It fell across a sign advertising 
steaks. The resultant hash read: Juicy Experienced Waitress 
Wanted. —t. W. HAMPL 
IN SAN DIEGO, a loan firm window sign reads: Ask About Our 
Plans for Owning Your Home. —aRt RYON (Los Angeles Times) 


A SIGN on a fence alongside the Southern Pacific Railroad 
tracks at Millbrae, California reads: “Millbrae Nursery School. 
Please Wave.” —nERB CAEN (San Francisco Chronicle) 


SIGN SEEN in suburban Philadelphia: 
Children Playing 
Drive Tenderly 


—EVELYN NAWN 
SIGN on a Canary’s cage in pet shop: For Sale—Cheep! 


SIGN on a newly painted wall in a public building: This Is A 
Partition—Not A Petition. No Signatures Required. 


TABLE CARDS at the Diamond Beach Club, Wildwood-by-the- 
Sea, New Jersey, read: “You will meet a beautiful woman. 
You will give her money. She is our cashier.” 


IDENTIFYING a beauty shop at a New Jersey resort is this sign: 
The Beach Comber. 
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—CHARLES V. MATHIS 





We retired 
to 


the Seven Seas 
by Col. Robert Bruce White 





WENTY DIFFERENT cargo ships 
flying the flags of a dozen na- 
tions have been our happy home 
during much of the last four years. 


Logging better than 110,000 miles 
by sea, and many more inland, Peggy 
and I have made 97 different ports 
of call in 49 countries. And our total 
living expenses abroad have aver- 
aged only $11.30 a day apiece. 


nee 
Sa a 


Our 20 different homes at sea 
represent a fair cross section of the 
world’s cargo-with-passenger traffic 
today. Ranging from 1920 to 1956 
models, from austere to luxurious in 
passenger appointments, from fair to 
exceptionally good in food service, 
they flew the flags of Australia, Brit- 
ain, France, Germany, Holland, In- 
dia, New Zealand, Norway, South 








The author and his wife (below and left, at 
New Guinea) chose to travel rather than settle 
down when he left the Air Force. They visited 
49 countries on 20 ships for $22.60 a day. 


Africa, Spain, Swedenand the U.S.A. 
“But how,” ask well-meaning 
friends, “can you enjoy being cooped 
up week after week aboard those 
dirty little tubs?” 
To this question, all we can say is 


that if you suffer wanderlust in viru- 
lent form, being so cooped up is by 
no means hard to take. Life aboard 
any ship has shortcomings. So has 
orthodox retirement. Fishing, gar- 
dening, contract bridge, even grand- 
baby sitting can become boring, too. 

Admittedly, life aboard the Cargo 
Queen is a far cry from life on the 
Queen Mary; and ever so different 
from life in the U.S. Air Force. But 
although some of our freighter homes 
sadly needed paint on their rusty 
bulwarks, none was a “dirty little 
tub” so far as passengers were con- 
cerned. If they had been, we wouldn’t 
have sailed on them. 

Probably the sorriest vessel was 
the Sapele, a 970-ton assault trans- 
port built for the Pacific invasion 
and little modified since. Neither 
the officers’ wardroom nor our two- 
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bunk cabin was much larger than 
the baths of modern freighters. Her 
solitary bathroom, for both officers 
and passengers, had no lock on its 
door. (To avoid intrusion there, 
Peggy was cheerfully told to sing 
loudly while using the shower. ) 

The food was mediocre; and the 
Sapele’s steam winches, one just 
abaft our cabin bulkhead, sometimes 
hammered and clanked all night 
long. But all these shortcomings 
were offset by the charm of her Brit- 
ish master and the unsurpassed 
beauty of our course through the 
Bight of Benin and the Niger Delta. 

The Malekula was a seaworthy 
old mailcoach, grocery truck and 
tankwagon shuttling between Syd- 
ney and the villages scattered along 
the torrid, reef-infested coast of New 
Guinea and Papua. But she carried 
several fascinating passengers and 
officers ; and every port of call, every 
mile of that beautifully forested, 
mountainous coastline is one to re- 
member fondly. 

“What do you do for days on end 
at sea?” 

In the first place, there is always 
enjoyable reading if you’ve brought 
along those books you have intended 
all your life to read. Many ships have 
libraries and phonographs, even hi- 
fi, with a goodly collection of record- 
ings. And we shall long remember 
the Norwegian stewardess of the 
Libreville, in Turko-Grecian waters, 
singing and playing her accordion, 
accompanied by the purser’s husky 
baritone and mandolin. 

Occasionally there may be danc- 
ing on the boatdeck, and there are 
always shuffleboard, darts, table ten- 
nis, bingo or howzy-wowzy. More 
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Landings were often unusual. Here Peggy rides 
box called “mammy-chair” ashore in Nigeria. 


serious activity includes brushing up 
on foreign languages neglected now 
these many years, or becoming pro- 
ficient in “seamanship for passen- 
gers,” or even bird-watching. Thus 
far Peggy and I have identified no 
less than 37 different species of 
oceanic birds. 

We’ve had no shipwrecks yet- 
knock, knock!—but there was the 
stormy night in the Southern Ocean 
when a whaler, hundreds of miles 
farther south, pleaded for aid. Her 
young doctor urgently needed ad- 
vice in diagnosing the illness of a 
harpooner. The Irish surgeon who 
was our tablemate spent the next 
two hours on the wireless, not only 
diagnosing the trouble but actually 
directing in detail the surgery re- 
quired. The harpooner survived. 

When your ship is discharging or 
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loading cargo, taking a day or even 
a fortnight for the job, you have 
ample opportunity for excursions in- 
land. If time is limited to only a few 
hours in a dull port, it’s fun to watch 
cargo-handling: cattle being forced 
to swim ashore from Soembawa 
roadstead; army mules objecting 
vigorously to leaving Marseille for 
Algeria; a 2,000-ton cargo of vin 
rouge being pumped aboard at Séte; 
or uranium ore being loaded at Lo- 
bito; or manganese ore at Gujek, a 
magnificent fjord-like anchorage on 
the Anatolian coast. 

Wharf areas like the West India 
Docks of London, the quays of Port 
Said and Singapore are notoriously 
wicked places for Mr. and Mrs. 
Milquetoast to stroll of an evening. 
Yet Peggy and I have done so, many 
times, without ever being molested 
by anything worse than a plea for 
baksheesh. Enjoying the intriguing 
smells and sounds of the wharves, 
we have found our way around dark 
warehouses and huge piles of cargo, 
dodged cranes and locomotives, 
stumbled over snoozing stevedores 
and pie-dogs, talked with sailors, 
harbor police and wharf rats. 

Then there is what we call port- 
pubbing: visiting neighboring ships 
at the quays, calling on their cap- 
tains, always investigating the merits 
of their ocean-going pubs. With 
Scotch at 20¢ a dish, Genever gin 
at 12¢ a nip, and Bordeaux at 70¢ a 
bottle, even a single dollar may yield 
a merry evening. 

Going ashore can be very exciting, 
like our call at Tabou on the Ivo- 
ry Coast. Great swells were pound- 
ing that lonely shore, shooting 
glistening spray 50 feet skyward as 
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they thundered onto the beach. 
Through this wicked surf we rode in 
native craft propelled by ten sing- 
ing Kroo-boys, the world’s best wa- 
termen. (In a lifetime of flying I 
have never had a more thrilling 
ride. 

Then there is the ““mammy-chair” 
often used in West Africa, a wooden 
cubicle lowered by winch and cable 
from the lurching deck to the launch 
bobbing alongside. And the Jacob’s 
ladder we had to use in Madagascar. 
Anyone who ever watched a pilot 
come aboarda linerin nasty weather, 
dexterously swinging himself from 
the lurching pilot boat to the ladder 
pounding the ship’s side, knows that 
such a business is not for little chil- 
dren, nor unathletic adults. 

The trip from ship to shore Peggy 
liked best was at Wewak, New 


Guinea. Brought by launch within 


100 yards of the dazzling white sand 
beach, she was carried the rest of the 
way on the shoulders of a nearly 
naked New Guinean who waded 
through the surf to meet us. This 
unique landing she much prefers to 
surf-boats or mammy-chairs. 

In isolated foreign ports you meet 
hospitable shipping agents who, if 
you're the only passengers, may en- 
tertain you in their clubs and homes. 
Probably the most delicious dinner 
amid charming surroundings we’ve 
known in many years of travel was 
in the Calcutta home of a British- 
India line tycoon we met aboard 
the Santhia. 

At Rabaul in the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, to provide a welcome break 
in the drab food service of the Male- 
kula, a picnic was arranged. As- 
suredly, that gay party was no better 
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epicurean triumph than the meals at 
sea. But the beauty of the picnic spot 
on a cacao plantation overlooking 
the harbor and the smoldering vol- 
canoes beyond, made even cold mut- 
ton sandwiches and warm beer seem 
delicious. 

At Victoria, that glorious little 
port below mighty Mount Cameroon, 
the Elder Dempster Lines provided 
—without charge—a car and driver 
to take us high up in the rain forests 
on its rugged slopes. In the Niger 
Delta, the Palm Line loaned us a car 
to visit the historic city of Benin, and 
at Tiko, British Cameroons, a pri- 
vate rail-car to show us around their 
vast banana plantations. Shore trips 
can be fascinating. 


O MATTER WHAT their race, creed 
N or color, the freighter passen- 
gers we met were invariably cultured 
and interesting. And whatever the 
eccentricities of the passengers, the 
senior officers we encountered were 
almost always good conversational- 
ists, courteous and hospitable. 

Only once have we met a gruff 
captain, and he probably suffered 
from ulcers. Only once have we met 
a disagreeable purser-chief steward. 
Aboard the J aroona, off Tasmania, 
we discussed, ever so vitriolically, a 
dinner we couldn’t or wouldn’t eat. 

After we retreated to our cabin, 
his little Austrylian stewardess ar- 
rived with sandwiches and coffee. 
“Be a good boy now,” she said, smil- 
ing sweetly. “Eat this, or I’ll spank 
your ruddy tile.” We did, and there- 
after all was well. 

“But how can your expenses be 
only $11.30 a day?” our friends often 
ask. “I am yet to find anything 
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cheaper than $15 a day for passage, 
and $30 isn’t uncommon. Where do 
you come by such bargains?” 

Admittedly, travel bargains from 
American ports are hard to find. 
Our last crossing of the Pacific cost 
$20 a day, our last Atlantic crossing, 
$14.50. In May 1956, after a dili- 
gent search in New York for a West 
African booking within our budget, 
we found the brand-new Libreville 
which, after calling at 12 Mediter- 
ranean ports, would land us in Mar- 
seille for $9.30 a day. 

Once out of American waters, the 
problem becomes much simpler. Our 
delightful cruise along the Nigerian 
Coast cost only $4.92; around New 
Guinea, $6.75; in Southeast Asia, 
$8.05; in the Malayan Archipelago, 
$8.50. 

Travel costing less than $7.00 a 
day is still found in the Baltic, in 
Spanish insular possessions, in the 
Philippines, around Australia; and 
new German tramps often provide 
rare bargains. From Saint John, New 
Brunswick, the Port Huon took us to 
New Zealand for $8.56 a day. 

The best buy we’ve yet made was 
for $430 apiece on a tramp that 
cruised for 86 over-stuffed days be- 
tween Mombasa and Goteborg. Ex- 
cellent smorgasbord with schnapps 
was served at every luncheon, often 
wine and liqueurs with dinner, and 
usually a Scotch nightcap before re- 
tiring—all for $5.00 a day, and in 
the owner’s cabin. Only beer cost 
extra. 

To bring the average over-all ex- 
pense down to $11.30, I must con- 
fess that delays between voyages 
have been helpful. In the pound- 
sterling area, in Spanish and Portu- 
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guese possessions, the cost of living 
even with current inflation is low. 
There we have lived quite com- 
fortably in good hotels, taking bus 
and rail excursions upcountry and 
making new friends while awaiting 
our next departure. 

At two excellent hotels in Ceylon 
we paid $6.00 for room and board. 
In Calabar, Nigeria, the $3.00 
charge at the government resthouse 
included all meals and laundry. 

Probably the most pleasant “‘shore 
leave” we’ve enjoyed was in Mom- 
basa, where the famous Nyali Beach 
Hotel provided a chalet with bath 
and personal servant, surf-bathing 
and dancing, and four excellent 
meals, all for $4.70. Both in London 
and Sydney we have had well-fur- 
nished apartments at a fraction of 
Stateside rentals. 

How do we find such bargains? 
The truth is that few travel agencies 
are interested in freighter bookings, 
and for good reason: commissions 
are small. Moreover, all freighters 
are not clean. And some passengers 
take a dim view of mammy-chairs, 
surfboats and cold mutton. 

But we don’t mind plodding from 
one freight-shipping line to another. 
In London we made 22 calls before 
finding what we wanted; in New 
York it took a week to make our 
latest booking. 

Once we have decided where to 
go next, our mission is to find a com- 
fortable ship calling at several ports 
en route there, for delays substan- 
tially reduce the cost per day, a fac- 
tor of vital importance in retirement 
budgeting. Slow, not fast, ships are 
our objective. 

In some cities there are compa- 
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nies, like Vinka of Amsterdam, spe- 
cializing in trampship movements. 
Then, too, the shipping company 
responsible for your arrival in port 
will often go all out to help you on 
your way. And there is always the 
obliging Cook’s wagonlit. 

Sometimes we have dealt directly 
with a ship captain by hiring a sam- 
pan and visiting his ship in the har- 
bor. This has a dual advantage: 
brief inspection of cabins, lounge 
and galley will reveal whether ac- 
commodations are satisfactory; and 
you may even make a deal to occupy 
the pilot’s quarters or the ship’s hos- 
pital if space is not available on a 
short haul. By such calls we found 
two ships decidedly unsatisfactory ; 
on another we found we could occu- 
py the owner’s suite. 

The American “Official Steam- 
ship and Airways Guide,” the Brit- 
ish “ABC Guide,” and Kenneth 
Ford’s “Freighter Travel Guide- 
book” are quite useful in trip plan- 
ning. Patience, too, is helpful; in 


retirement, when time no longer has 
much significance, you can afford to 
wait. There are real bargains to be 
had if you search for them, and 
search you must. 

But we have found it is worth it. 
For, standing on the bridges of hum- 
ble freighters, a privilege rarely 
granted on the Queens, we have en- 
tered the world’s busiest, and lone- 
liest, harbors. At the captain’s table 
we have enjoyed good food and 
drink and stimulating conversation. 
In the comfort of the lounge we have 
watched spray flying high into the 
rigging and drenching the windows 
before us. We have seen magnificent 
sunrises over the Spanish Sahara, a 
superb sunset amid the wild beauty 
of the Great Barrier Reef, the glory 
of moonlight over Pico de Santa 
Isabel on beautiful Fernando Poo. 

To faraway places we have trav- 
eled, and we have found improved 
health and peace of mind in jolly 
good measure. And all quite inex- 
pensively, too. 





Why Indeed! 


THE CONTROVERSY RAGING over inflation reminds me of the 
Alabama farmers trading horses. One said to his neighbor, 
“What will you take for that horse?” When he was told $100, 
the farmer promptly said, “Sold.” 

Then the seller began to worry, “Maybe he knows more 
about that horse than I do,” and went to the buyer with an 
offer of $150, which was accepted. Whereupon the first 
farmer feared he had been deceived and bought the horse 


back for $200. 


This went on until the price got up to $1,500. When a 
man from another county finally came in and bought the 
horse for $2,000, the first farmer said, “Now why did you 
let him get away? We were both making a good living out 


of him.” 
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—BROOKS Hays (Arkansas Baptist) 





by Rex Lardner 


N A PARTICULARLY sombre day 
Oo back in the 1930s, band leader 
Xavier Cugat hit rock bottom. His 
doctor, a kidney specialist, had vir- 
tually given him up for dead. 
Loaded with pills and injections 
(which didn’t seem to help any), 
too far gone to withstand an opera- 
tion, Cugat resigned himself to 
dying. Notice of his passing, in fact, 
ran in a Los Angeles newspaper. 
And he was given the last rites of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Then, miraculously, he pulled 
through, pale, gaunt—and grateful. 

Cugat, today, is a remarkably 
chipper, slightly plump, natty man 
of 58, with squinty eyes, a sharp 
aquiline nose and a delicately carved 
mustache. He attributes his cure to 
two things: to the bedside prayers of 
his wife—at the time, Carmen Cas- 
tillo—his brother, Francis, the ac- 
tress Margo (his niece), and two 
good friends, the late beloved Manie 
(Emanuel) Sacks and his wife. And 
secondly, to a streak of Castilian 
stubbornness he says he inherited 
from his father, who used to make 
political speeches against the King 
of Spain when European kings were 
enjoying power and popularity. 

The doctor’s bill came to $10,000. 
Reading over his obituary, Cugat 
was happy to pay it. 

The band leader is married now 





BBA 


Artist-designer-bandleader Xavier and Abbe make 
sweet bank notes together—over 700,000 a year 


to the beautiful, young (in her mid- 
20s), statuesque (five-nine in heels) 
and peppy Abbe Lane, who stars in 
the Broadway musical, Oh Captain! 
And he is one of the busiest, healthi- 
est, shrewdest, and wealthiest men 
in show business. He has expensive 
tastes, 105 flamboyant vests (he col- 
lects vests), an annual income that 
averages around $500,000, and an 
infinite capacity for enjoying life. 

Cugat’s money comes from record 
sales; from appearances with his 
band in rooms like the Café Rouge 
at the Statler Hilton and the Star- 
light Roof at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York; from projects like the 
TV series he did with Abbe last sum- 
mer, and TV guest shots and theater 
appearances with the band. The 
most-traveled of American band 
leaders, Cugat spends three or four 
months a year outside the United 
States ( painting when he’s not work- 
ing). And he has various business 
enterprises, like the 21 Cugat danc- 
ing schools in Texas. 

In past years, Cugat’s natural 
ability as an art designer and carica- 
turist—he discovered the latter tal- 
ent when he was nine—have earned 
him commissions to do the “curtain 
of stars” for Grauman’s Chinese 
Theater in Hollywood and frescoes 
in oil for the Waldorf-Astoria 
lounge. An artist who attacks the 
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canvas with the broadly curved 
strokes of a man leading an orches- 
tra, Cugat once arranged a Rome 
exhibit of his paintings, unsigned. 
They were all bought the first day. 

For her part, the generously pro- 
portioned (38-24-37) Miss Lane, 
who has flaming burnt-orange hair 
and long, doe eyes, is almost equally 
versatile. She is an actress, a linguist, 
a contralto who has been said to sing 
with her hips. She draws a percep- 
tive caricature of her husband. (Cu- 
gat finds he cannot do a portrait of 
Abbe, for some reason.) Like Xavier, 
who was born in Barcelona, Spain, 
she is a bullfight buff—although she 
was born in Brooklyn. 

Abbe, a frank, outspoken girl, is 
the first to admit that her singing 
voice is not the world’s greatest. 
“But,” she points out, “I have style.” 

The combination of her “style” 
and rhythmic physiological move- 
ments, set off by remarkably cling- 
ing gowns, earn her $3,000 per TV 
appearance. For her part in Oh Cap- 
tain!—in which she sings and speaks 
the role of a sensual French girl— 
she makes $1,500 a week. 

In Italy, where, to her delight, she 
is considered primarily an actress, 
she makes up to $60,000 per film. 
(Her income added to Cugat’s gives 
them a total of over $700,000 a 
year.) She has made nine pictures 
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in Europe in the past three years 
cast as a comedienne or in straight 
dramatic roles. Cugat takes immense 
pleasure in Abbe’s accomplishments 
(he has seen Oh Captain! 22 times). 

Abbe from Brooklyn is of German 
descent on her father’s side and 
Spanish on her mother’s. Thanks to 
her musical ear, she picks up lan- 
guages as easily as most people pick 
up a cold, and she shares her hus- 
band’s knack for foreign diplomacy. 
She has talked and sung to audiences 
of about 15 countries in their own 
language or dialect, including Jap- 
anese and Tagalog. She sang a lulla- 
by in Catalan to 80,000 people just 
before a bullfight. 

“The whole audience was stream- 


Abbe, who sings with her hips, acts with 
same in the Broadway hit,. “Oh Captain!” 


ing with tears,” Cugat recalls proud- 
ly, “‘that for them Abbe should take 
such trouble.” 

The King of Siam played the 
saxophone in Cugat’s band when 
the pair visited Bangkok, and such 
is their popularity in Rome that 
they seldom venture into the day- 
time streets, because crowds of 
chanting pedestrians follow them 
shouting, “Abbe! Abbe!” 

“If her fans kill her, that means 
they love her,” Cugat says with a 
touch of pride. 

Cugat’s pride in Abbe—he glows 
when he talks about her talents—is 
actually something of an acknowl- 
edgment of his own pedagogic abil- 
ity. For she is, in a sense, as much a 
creation of Cugat’s as the five-drum 
rack he invented for Congo drums. 

He first saw Abbe when she sang 
and danced in the Broadway mu- 
sical, As the Girls Go. A few days 
later, he met her when both ap- 
peared on the Vincent Lopez radio 
program. The next day he signed 
her to sing with his band. 

Despite Abbe’s sparkle, Cugat felt 
he had a problem. “What was I go- 
ing to do,” he asked himself, “with 
a blonde singer that she eats nothing 
but lettuce sandwiches?” 

in the course of a few months, this 
and other things changed. Abbe’s 
hair color was switched to red. Be- 
cause Cugat ordered his sidemen to 
speak only Spanish to her and had 
her listen to Spanish records, she 
shortly spoke that language fluently. 
Today, when the Cugats spat, they 
do so bilingually. 

Before escorting her to her first 
bullfight he insisted that Abbe de- 
vour the sport’s history, the names of 





its performers and the details of its 
technique. 

“It turns out Abbe is wild about 
bullfights,” Cugat says. “Many ears 
have been dedicated to her. She 
identifies with both the matador and 
the bull. It’s those two against the 
screaming crowd hollering for 
blood.” 

“Tt’s true,” Abbe admits. “I have 
a very dominant personality. But if 
I dominate someone I lose all re- 
spect for him. I admire the fierce 
bull and the matador that risks being 
gored to control him. I admire cour- 
age, especially if it’s artistic.” 


THE cucats’ New York apart- 
ment, which consists of the top 
two floors of the exclusive Lombardy 
Hotel, and which he paid $75,000 
for (plus $1,200 a month for main- 
tenance), are many evidences of the 
Cugats’ absorption in the corrida. 
There is a curved-line painting by 
Cugat of a matador leaning away 
from a charging bull, and displayed 
prominently, the jacket, hat and 
cape of famous Spanish bullfighters. 

Next to what must be the world’s 
largest bird cage-——the home for 
their parakeet looks as though it be- 
longed in a duke’s dungeon—are 
Aztec terra-cotta statues and a bra- 
sero, or foot-warmer, from 14th- 
century Spain. On the walls are 
paintings by masters like Utrillo, 
Diego Rivera, Antonio Corpora, 
Juan Gris and Siqueiros. Most of 
Cugat’s paintings (signed “Cugi’”) 
stand in a little upstairs room, to- 
gether with the medals and scrolls 
he has received from a dozen govern- 
ments for his musical showmanship. 

The only thing the apartment 
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lacks is closets. As a result, Abbe has 
to keep her 125 dresses and 150 pairs 
of shoes in steamer trunks. (Abbe’s 
shoes come from Rome, with, Cugat 
has estimated, the highest heels ever 
worn by woman—about four and a 
half inches.) They crowd Cugat’s 
vest collection—including one made 
of gold lamé—and his 65 suits, most- 
ly dark with stripes. 

The Cugats’ day generally begins 
about 11, when they are in New 
York. They breakfast in bed, then 
make the business calls they consider 
important, and walk the two dogs— 
Cachita, the chihuahua, and Suzy, 
the poodle. 

They try to have dinner—Cugat’s 
favorite meal—together in the apart- 
ment or at a restaurant. On show 
nights Abbe just picks at her food. 
She generally pops over to the room 
Cugat and his band play in after her 
show, and the two go home together. 

Each of them had a very sober, 
play-free childhood, for each was a 
prodigy. Because his father’s poli- 
ticking against the King of Spain 
had got Cugat, his parents and his 
three brothers expelled from Spain, 
Cugat’s first musical interest came to 
light in Cuba. He was handed a vio- 
lin at six and soon spent nine hours a 
day practicing. 

At 11, he was first violinist with 
Havana’s Teatro Nacional Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He so impressed 
Enrico Caruso, in Cuba for concert 
appearances, that Caruso suggested 
the two tour America together. 

The offer brought the entire Cu- 
gat family to America. Later, after 
touring with Caruso, Cugat gave 
concerts on his own. But successive 
lukewarm reviews made him de- 
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termined to succeed as a newspaper 
cartoonist—for which he had a 
natural talent—but he found dead- 
lines stifling, and quit. 

Charlie Chaplin, who had heard 
Cugat play, engaged him to do the 
soundtrack of a movie. Then Cugat, 
glowing with ambition, wrote, pro- 
duced and directed a horrible failure 
of a musical. 

In desperation, he assembled a 
gaily caparisoned six-piece band. 
They played Latin-American music 
American style—a formula Cugat 
invented, perfected and which no 
one has been able to emulate. At the 
time, showman Cugat wore a blue 
beret, even while having breakfast 
in bed. He swung a four-foot baton. 

Little by little, as he toured the 
country, discovering such stars as 
Rita Hayworth and Desi Arnaz, Cu- 
gat persuaded Americans to share 
his enthusiasm for Cuban music and 
dance. He shortly became known as 
King of the Rumba. 

During this time, Cugat was mar- 
ried and divorced twice—to Miss 
Castillo and to Lorraine Allen. Al- 
though both ladies sang with his 
band, on neither of them did he lav- 
ish the professional attention he has 
on Abbe. 

Abbe is the daughter of a former 
Miss New York City and a men’s 
clothing salesman. She has an older 
brother, of whose Air Force record 
in World War II she speaks glow- 
ingly. When she was four, Abbe— 
named for her father, who spells his 


name “Abbey’’—was an actress and 
vocalist on a children’s radio show. 
At six, she apeared in short features 
for Vitaphone. Mature beyond her 
years at 14, she felt the amateur 
theatrics of P.S. 119 were too square, 
and attacked Broadway. 

Wearing carefully applied make- 
up, she bamboozled George Abbott 
into thinking she was 16, and landed 
a part in the musical, Barefoot Boy 
With Cheek. Other musicals-fol- 
lowed, and in 1949 she met Cugat 
and made a fiery impression as his 
band vocalist. Three years later they 
were married. 

A few weeks ago, Abbe, dressed in 
slacks and a varicolored wool sweat- 
er, was stirring chocolate mixed with 
peppers for one of Cugat’s favorite 
dishes. The Cugats’ kitchen is big, 
because both members of the house- 
hold like to cook exotic foods. All 
the glasses, cups and plates bear Cu- 
gat’s caricature and there is a TV 
set next to the flour container. 

“I’m really two people,” Abbe 
said, looking up from the bowl. 
“Part of me wants to have children, 
cook meals, sew and do all those 
domestic things. But another part of 
me insists that I dress up, move in 
rhythm to a band and sing. Maybe 
after I’m fulfilled careerwise, I'll 
settle down.” 

“She will never settle down,” Cu- 
gat said, beaming as she poured the 
chocolate-with-peppers over a pair 
of lobsters. “She would miss the 
whistles.” 


Hearing Things 


A NEW YORK BILLING CLERK had to be put away for mental 
care. He kept hearing strange invoices! 


—BENNETT® cerr (“Try and Stop Me’’) 
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cotheanee noi ceacwambacrecee “Over 
My 
dead 
body” 


by JUNE OPIE 


A young woman’s fight to 
conquer her polio-wracked muscles 


—and how courage and 


a smile helped her triumph 


From OVER MY DEAD BODY, by June Opie. Copyright 1957, by E. P. Dutton & Co.. Ine 





uT I’m not ill enough to go to 
3 the hospital,” I said, with as- 
tonishment born of disbelief. 

The hotel doctor put his hand on 
my shoulder. “Well, you go along, 
and let them be the judge of that.” 

“How long will I be there?” 

“It will take them two or three 
days to find out exactly what is 
wrong,” he said. 

“Will they take this pain away?” 

“Yes, I should think so.” He took 
three white tablets out of a bottle. 
‘Do you think you could swallow 
these? I shall go and order an ambu- 
lance.” 

He went out of the door as I was 
swallowing the tablets. A few sec- 
onds later the maid came in, just as 
the tablets reappeared. 

“Oh, dearie,” she said, “couldn’t 
the doctor do no good?” 

“Hospital,” I gulped, as I pulled a 
blanket around me, for I had begun 
shaking every time a wave of pain 
or cold gripped me. While they 
came alternately, life was reasonably 
normal, but when they struck simul- 
taneously, nausea came with them, 
and I was carried away in a flood of 
unreality from which I emerged ex- 
hausted but grateful. 

“Tl be puttin’ a few things in a 
bag for you, dearie,” the maid said. 
“*Scuse me askin’, but wouldn’t you 
be havin’ folks?” 

“Not here.” I was too agonized to 
explain. But I had just arrived from 
my native New Zealand two days 
before, and had checked into this 
London hostel the moment I got 
off the ship. It was my first trip to 
England. I’d looked forward to a 
gay two weeks’ holiday before start- 
ing to study for my career in speech 
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therapy. Then suddenly, whatever 
had me in its clutches now, had 
struck. I was 21 and had never 
known a day’s illness. Now the idea 
of hospital was no longer unreason- 
able. 

In the ambulance a few minutes 
later I began tunnelling. And that 
was the beginning of fear. The tun- 
nel in which I found myself resem- 
bled a large city sewer, with a green 
slippery seaweed-like growth lining 
its curving walls. It was dark, dank, 
and cold. I was an oversized, white, 
naked body, with frantic fingers 
scrabbling at the slithery weed in an 
endeavor to prevent myself from 
sliding into the slime beneath. 

I fought until I became aware 
that I had my arms round something 
solid and immovable. It was a pair 
of uniformed knees belonging to the 
ambulance man. 

“Thank God,” I gasped, “you’re 
still with me.” 

“Yes, I’m still here. You’re having 
a rough journey, aren’t you, lass? 
Never mind, we'll soon be there.” 

Incomprehension clouded in until 
I became aware of a gigantic female 
figure poking something into my 
mouth. I recognized a uniform, so I 
supposed I was in the hospital. I had 
no memory of arriving. A hand 
drew the thermometer out of my 
mouth, and a voice said, ““Have you 
had this on your hot-water bottle?” 

“No.” I was furious, but could not 
even manage to sound indignant. 
My unrelenting enemies, pain, cold 
and nausea, were beginning to blind 
me to ordinary events and I was un- 
aware of entering the ward. But a 
blessed warmth was encompassing 
me, giving flight to my shivering 
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spasms. I was lying under a large 
steel cradle, the inside of which was 
lined with light bulbs whose heat 
radiated comfort to my body. 

A doctor was on his way. “Is he 
somebody important?” I asked, be- 
cause the nurse had wheeled a trol- 
ley, with a businesslike looking ar- 
ray of instruments on it to the foot 
of my bed. 

“Oh, yes,” she said. “Dr. Timms 
is a neurologist, and Dean of the 
Medical School. This is his ward.” 

A veritable retinue, headed by a 
tall, erect man in his 40s, streamed 
in. I was surprised to see a grim but 
determined expression on his face as 
he bent over me and said: “I’ve got 
to examine this back of yours. It 
won't be pleasant for you.” 

It was not. 

When he was finished, Dr. Timms 
turned to his assistant, and said, 
“Try and get her temperature down, 
Dr. Black. And do a lumbar punc- 
ture immediately. I'll see you to- 
morrow, June.” 

Surprisingly the lumbar puncture 
wasn’t as bad as I thought it would 
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be. I said, “I didn’t feel the needle 
going in at all.” 

The doctor laughed shortly. “You 
wouldn’t, not with all the other 
things that must be going on in your 
back.” 

“Do you know what is causing the 
pain?” I asked apprehensively. 

His eyes were direct and honest. 
“No, I don’t.” 

“Does Doctor Timms know?” 

“No, he doesn’t know either. 
That’s why he ordered this,” indi- 
cating the hypodermic syringe full 
of the fluid that had been drawn 
from my back. 

I had ceased worrying about the 
causes for things: effects were all- 
important. My headache was de- 
cidedly easier and I was kept warm. 
All day I lay in hope. There were 
no more examinations, or people to 
push my tortured body about. The 
night was not as good. The pain 
wouldn’t let me sleep. 

The next morning they moved 
the bed, with me in it, into a much 
larger ward where there seemed to 
be quite a number of other patients 
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Waves of pain and nausea engulfed me as | lay in a hotel room thousands of miles from home. 
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whose voices came through the 
screens. Their one topic of conver- 
sation was food. Just listening made 
me nauseous. I sat up to grab my 
basin. To my complete amazement 
I remained lying flat on my back, 
but a basin I must have, so I called 
Nurse. Sister (the head nurse of the 
ward) came, took in the situation 
at a glance, and attended to my 
needs. 

“Sister,” I said when it was all 
over, “such a funny thing’s hap- 
pened. I can’t sit up. I never knew 
anyone could get as weak as that just 
because they hadn’t eaten for a few 
days.” 

“Didn’t you, my dear?” 
turned quickly and left me. 

A few minutes later I saw Dr. 
Timms’ face above the screens. He 
smiled, came in and said, “Try and 
sit up, just once, when I give you the 
word. Right — now!” My brain 
obeyed his command, but not my 
body. 

I dared not ask him what was in 
my mind. Everyone seemed to re- 
gard him with a respectful silence, 
which I was afraid it was not my 
place to interrupt. What he wanted 
to divulge he would, when he con- 
sidered it advisable. 

As the day progressed I found it 
increasingly difficult to grasp the 
fact that I was really myself. I dis- 
covered that I could not roll over in 
bed. And with the coming of night 
my hands ceased to obey my will. I 
hated that, and was terrified. 

Fear reached its peak the next 
afternoon. I dreamt that I was 
drowning. At last, in the silt and 
swirling water, I choked. .. . 

Sister was tugging at my hand 
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when I opened my eyes. “What hap- 
pened, June?” 

I was gasping. “I dreamt I was 
drowning, Sister.” 

She did not appear to be paying 
much attention to what I was saying 
as she disappeared through the gap 
between the screens. I felt rebuked. 
She returned in a little while with 
Dr. Timms, who uttered but a curt 
word of greeting as he bent over me 
with a watch in his hand. I was 
still gasping. 

“Don’t talk, June—just lie there.” 

He stood over my body for some 
considerable time before they both 
left me. Their silence was bewilder- 
ing. A nurse came and was going 
through a temperature-pulse rou- 
tine, made difficult by my shudder- 
ing breath, when I heard something 
which sounded very heavy and cum- 
bersome, being trundled into the 
ward. A number of young men, 
some nurses, Dr. Timms, Dr. Black, 
and Sister were pushing a huge 
white box on wheels which they 
jockeyed about until it stood paral- 
lel with my bed. It was a hideous 
thing, looking unpleasantly like a 
coffin mounted on four legs. A big 
oblong box, all closed up: then I 
saw the hole in the top end of it. A 
hole about the size of a person’s 
neck. “Oh, God,” I prayed almost 
aloud, “don’t let them put me in 
that. Please God! I’d die in that 
box.” 

There was a tramp of retreating 
feet, then silence. I looked at the 
two people standing by my bed. 

Dr. Timms sat down beside me. 
“June,” he said, in a voice so kind 
and gentle that I could guess what 
he had to say, “I’m afraid you will 
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“Oh, God,” I prayed, “don’t let them put me in that box” 


have to be put in that. We wouldn’t 
do it, if we didn’t have to.” 

“But why?” 

“Tt will do your breathing for you, 
until you are strong enough to man- 
age it yourself.” 

“T can breathe.” 

“Now, my dear, you know per- 
fectly well that every breath you 
draw is an effort, and a greater one, 
every time.” 

The rapid rasping noise I was 
making was sufficient evidence for 
that, but I was dogged by fear. “Sis- 
ter,” I gasped, “please don’t let him 
put me in that.” 

Sister took my hand firmly in both 
of hers, “It is for your own safety, 
my dear.” 

Dr. Timms got to his feet. “I'll 
get Dr. Black,” he said to Sister; 
“don’t leave her.” 

“No, please don’t leave me, Sister. 
I’m so frightened.” 

“Don’t talk, June. Try and save 
your breath. Ill stay with you, for as 
long as you want me. And you’ve 
got to be a sensible girl, and a brave 
girl, and let Dr. Timms put you in. 
I know you’re exhausted, and you’re 
in pain, and you’re badly frightened, 
but you will help yourself, and all of 
us who want to see you well again, if 
you do as Dr. Timms asks and be 
brave about it.” 

I thought what a coward I had 
just proved myself to be, and was 
ashamed. But I felt panic rising 
again as the effort to draw a breath 
reached the stage where it almost 
exhausted me. I dared not speak to 
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Sister but she bent over me and said 
quietly: 

“Take it as easily as you can, and 
concentrate everything you’ve got 
on your breathing.” 

It was fear at its worst. Nebulous 
discs of black, then red, swam to- 
ward me out of a mist, a deafening 
noise, and through it all a faint voice 
saying: “Careful with her arms and 
legs—I’ll take her head.” I was cata- 
pulted through space, spinning 
wildly. Then I became conscious 
that I was taking in great gulps of 
air. I was alone, lying on a steep 
hill head downwards, but I could 
breathe again-—and breathe freely. 

Thus I passed from April into 
May. 


MUST DEAL with the present, first 

of all. The past, if it was to be of 
any use, would fall into line as I 
went along; the future, temporarily, 
must be left to itself. I was in the 
box—of that I was certain. I was 
also happily surprised that it was 
neither painful nor frightening. 
There were two extraordinary and 
penetrating noises keeping pace with 
each other. One seemed to issue 
from the box, the other from me. At 
least they’ve got rhythm if they’ve 
got nothing else, I thought. Then I 
focused on solving the riddle of what 
lay inside the box, for there was no 
doubt that it belonged to me. 

Starting at my feet I worked slow- 
ly upwards, carefully testing every 
portion of my body for signs of 
movement. I sometimes found my- 
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self drifting. away with weariness, 
for it was a long, exhaustive self-ex- 
amination: toes, feet, knees, legs, 
hips, bottom, stomach, back, chest, 
shoulders, arms, hands, fingers. 
Nothing moved. There was no pause 
for lamentations, or queries, no time 
for fear. If this was something 
which had to be fought, I must 
assess the total damage, so that I 
knew what had been left of me with 
which to fight it. Obviously what 
was inside the box was, at the mo- 
ment, dead, and must be dismissed 
.. but what of that outside? 
Driven on beyond weariness, I 
tried to move my neck, but that was 
caught fast in some sort of collar. I 
tried my jaw—it moved. I could 
not lift my head, or turn it sideways, 
but I could blink what I imagined 
were both my eyelids, and I could 
hear. I could see quite clearly when 
I looked to the left, or straight 
ahead, but a blurred arc of con- 
fused objects was all that met me 
when I turned my eyes to the right. 
To the left was a patch of blue sky. 
Straight ahead of me was the upper 
half of a steel girdle, about a foot 
wide, which was part of the collar 
encircling my neck. The collar sep- 
arated my head from my body; the 
living from the dead. I had dis- 
covered what I had to know, so I 
shut my eyes and left it at that. 
“Hello,” said a surprised but soft 
voice from somewhere behind me. 
“Arrh,” was my reply. I was as- 
tounded, because what I had meant 
to say was, “Hello.” My first 
thought, that I had lost the power of 
speech, was frightening. My second, 
that my family would never believe 
such a thing, was rueful, and it 
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pulled me up short. The past leapt 
suddenly into focus. My family: my 
mother, my father and my sister in 
New Zealand—what did they know 
of me? I had been too ill to send a 
cable, I remembered. 

“June, can’t you see me?” 

My bewildered thoughts swiveled 
back to the present. “‘Arrh,” I said. 

I saw the head and shoulders of a 
nurse. What I could see of her face 
was pale, but conveyed little, for 
she was wearing a gauze mask. A 
white starched cap sat well back on 
her soft brown hair, her eyes were 
gray and smiling. 

“Look, we'll tackle this speech 
business later. Can you wink?” 

I batted my left eyelid. 

“Splendid. When you want to say 
‘yes,’ you wink that eye, and when 
you want to say ‘no,’ leave it open— 
got it?” 

I winked at her. 

“My name is Joyce Farley,” she 
said. “You are in a small room in St. 
Mary’s Hospital, and you’re in an 
iron lung. I’m with you all the time 
during the day, except when I go off 
for meals, and then another nurse 
comes to relieve me. You have a spe- 
cial night nurse who has a relief also. 
You are never left alone, so there is 
no need ever to be frightened.” 

I heard someone approaching. 
Nurse said, “Come and stand here 
under the window. She seems to see 
you best in this position.” 

One face replacing another, and 
masked as the second was, there was 
no mistaking the brown-eyed, be- 
spectacled Dr. Black. “Well! This is 
grand, June, isn’t it?” 

I winked. 

A dull red rose above the mask, 
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and his eyes shifted. My amazement, 
as I realized that he was acutely em- 
barrassed by such unexpected be- 
havior, was unbounded, and quite 
without pity, because as soon as his 
eyes came back to my face I winked 
again. His discomfort increased. 

“Look here—what are you two up 
to? Is this a conspiracy?” 

“No. Sorry, Doctor. It’s our sys- 
tem of communication. That wink 
means ‘yes,’ not... not...” and 
Nurse started laughing. 

“But she ought to be able to talk. 
I’m pretty sure of that,” Dr. Black 
said. 

The fault, I gathered, lay not in 
me but in the box. Attached to the 
end of the lung was a long, fat, hose- 
like piece of tubing. Somewhere 
along this was a huge contraption, 
resembling fireside bellows, from 
which a further length of tubing led 
to an electric plug in the wall. With 
the turning of a switch the bellows 
worked in exactly the same manner 
as they would to create a fire 
draught. They pushed and sucked 
air in and out of the lung at intense- 
ly high pressure. As the air pressed 
down against my body my ribs were 
forced inwards, and air came rush- 
ing out of my mouth. As the pres- 
sure was released my ribs and lungs 
expanded, causing air to be sucked 
down through my mouth. Thus, I 
breathed. 

While air was being sucked down 
my throat, speech was impossible so 
we concentrated on making some- 
thing intelligible come through the 
sizzle of exhalation. After much 
trial ‘and error, the first faint sounds 
issued. I waited for an outrush of 
air. “Nurse Farley,” I shouted quick- 
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ly. It came as a whisper; but it came. 
A little later I heard strange but fa- 
miliar footsteps coming toward me. 
I could not believe what I saw above 
that gauze mask, but a hand was on 
my cheek conveying more than the 
voice, that said: “Hello, June.” 
There stood Peter Johns. He had 
been my shipboard friend, and great 
fun. But I had thought he lacked 
stability, so I had decided to forget 
him. 

Peter let me recover before he 
spoke again. “Sorry, my dear, I sup- 
pose I came as a bit of a shock to 
you.” 

“How—” 

“Did I know? Look, don’t you 
talk. Nurse says I’m not to tire you, 
but I’ll endeavor to bring you up 
to date as best I can, in the time al- 
lowed. . . . First, there’s your family. 
They know—through the New Zea- 
land High Commissioner. He sent 
them a cable, as soon as he knew— 
the hospital got in touch with him— 
and there’s one been sent, every day, 
since. I’ve written to your mother 
and tried to explain things to her. 
I’ve been to the hostel where you 
were staying and collected all your 
gear. And there’s quite a bundle of 
mail for you. I'll bring it over to- 
morrow and read it to you.” 

Out of a confused maze of thought 
I remembered that Peter was sup- 
posed to be going to Italy. 

“Italy?” I queried. 

His eyes came back to my face 
and he shrugged slightly. “Oh, I’ve 
postponed my trip for a while.” 

“When—when did you first... 
see me?” 

He looked away and said quickly, 
“Please, don’t let us go into that.” I 
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was horrified to see that there were 
tears in his eyes. 

As he stood there, I remembered 
my previous judgment of him. It 
seemed he had sacrificed a great 
deal, and done much to help a friend 
in adversity. “Peter. You’ve been... 
wonderful.” 

“Fiddlesticks!”’ There was a hint 
of his old impatience, then a smile, 
in his eyes. ““You’ve set a pretty high 
standard in that direction yourself.” 

I had done nothing but pick up 
a bug, I thought. 


FTER HE LEFT, Nurse Farley 
A spoke sternly to me. I must stop 
worrying about anything else and 
concentrate on getting well. 

From that moment, I decided, if 
somewhat callously, that I must 
leave the outside world alone, in or- 
der to pit all my strength and 


thought against that dead body in- 
side the lung. I owed something to 
these people who were standing by, 
and I could not hope to repay my 
debt to them by prolonged immo- 
bility. 

“Nurse, when can 


I start 
learning to . . . swallow?” 

“As soon as you’ve had a rest we'll 
try our first experiment.” 

A few minutes after four o’clock 
a stream of orange juice was ejected 
from my mouth, like water from a 
siphon, finding a target in the center 
of Nurse Farley’s white starched 
apron-bib. 

“Sorry, Nurse.” 

“That’s all right. I know you’re 
not spitting on me purposely. But I 
think I’d better move out of range.” 
Nurse experimented with large 
quantities and small. She dropped 
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it into the back of my throat and on 
the tip of my tongue. It was all to 
no avail. 

By this time I had an idea. Halt- 
ingly, I explained that, as far as I 
could determine, my spitting was 
caused by the exhalation of air when 
my body was under pressure in the 
lung. With an outrush of air, every- 
thing else rushed out in its wake; 
speech and orange juice. The only 
way to overcome such forceful ejec- 
tion was for me to be able to control 
the fluid as it entered my mouth, so 
that I swallowed only when I was in- 
haling. We finally worked it out 
with a bent-glass straw which I held 
with my teeth. I covered the hole 
with my tongue until inhalation 
time. 

“T want to hear you talk. Tell me 
what you can do,” Dr. Timms said 
when he came to cxamine me the 
next morning. 

Killing several birds with one 
stone, I thought. “I can see... to my 
left . . . hear normally ... I can 
speak ...as I breathe out. . . and 
swallow as I breathe in—” 

“There'll be no fear of her talk- 
ing and eating at the same time, sir, 
as long as she’s in the lung.” 

I wanted to join in the laughter 
that followed Dr. Black’s remark. “I 
can’t laugh,” I gasped. 

Dr. Timms recovered himself. 
“Don’t worry about that as long as 
you can enjoy the joke. And now, I 
must examine you. I’m afraid that 
will not be much of a joke. Just say 
‘yes,’ when you feel anything.” 

He pricked and scraped a pin 
from toe to neck over the flesh inside 
the iron lung. I assuredly could feel: 
a “yes-man” had nothing on me. 
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To my dismay, I spouted orange juice all over the nurse 


When he had finished with the pin, 
he waved his finger about in front of 
me, asking me to tell when it disap- 
peared from my view; he shone a 
little bright light in my eyes, peered 
down my throat, and poked around 
inside my ears. 

“June, you are doing splendidly. 
Keep it up. I shall be back tomor- 
row. Good-bye.” 

“Nurse, what is. . 
me?” 

Her gray eyes were direct. “They 
can’t seem to decide what it is.” 

“Do they think . . . I’m infec- 
tious?” 

“No. I’m pretty sure of that.” 

“Then why does . . . everyone 
have a mask?” 

“That’s for safety. Yours. So you 
won’t catch any germs that people 
may be carrying. By the way, one of 
the pathologists from the laborato- 
ries is interested in you and wants to 
come and read to you some time. 
Would you like that?” 

“Oh, yes please . . . very much.” 

During the days and nights that 
followed, both Nurse Farley and my 
night nurse, Penny Carew, spoke en- 
couragement and comfort when 
they were unable to do anything to 
relieve pain. Dr. Meiklejohn, the 
pathologist, and Peter relieved the 
tedium of the day by reading. I 
tried to tell them something of my 
appreciation. Their daily appear- 
ances did much to restore equanim- 
ity to my frequently troubled mind. 
No human being could lie in a box, 
day and night, without wondering 


. wrong with 
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what it was all about and where it 
was going to end—how long I would 
have to pump out my existence in an 
iron lung. 

I continued to wonder until the 
day I awoke from one of my spas- 
modic sleeps to hear a rich bass 
voice, inclined to abruptness, bark- 
ing unmistakable indignation: 
“Great Scott, man! I can’t do any- 
thing with her in that thing. If she 
can get herself out of it, let me 
know.” 

That was all I heard, but it was 
sufficient. My head was joined to a 
dead body, but that was no excuse 
for my brain to rot. Mentally I 
kicked myself, because the idea that 
the struggle to get myself out of the 
lung was my struggle had never 
crossed my mind. I spared a grate- 
ful thought to the man whose few 
words were my spur, and turned my 
attention to the battle. 

“Did you hear . . . that, Miss Far- 
ley?” 

“What? Mr. Muir talking to Dr. 
Timms?” 

I did not care who had been talk- 
ing to whom. “That bit about... 
getting myself—” 

“Out of the lung?” 

“I want to make... a start.” 

“Phew! When you get an idea, 
you certainly don’t let any grass 
grow under your feet. I'll see Dr. 
Black.” 

Both Dr. Black and Dr. Timms 
arrived in answer to Nurse’s phone 
call. I was to be taken out of the 
lung for short intervals, gradually 
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increasing the time between coming 
out and going back. 

“How long will it... take?” 

Dr. Timms answered me. “We 
don’t know. But when you can stay 
out of the lung for an hour, without 
a break, and without collapsing, 
we'll transfer you to something else.” 

“May I start... right away?” 

“Yes. You stay, Black. Never turn 
the lung off. Take her out. Good 
luck, June.” He vanished. 

My most obstinate deterrent was 
fear; fear that I could not go on 
breathing without mechanical as- 
sistance. Anyone who is frightened 
instinctively catches his breath, and, 
when there is little or no breath to 
catch, anything is likely to happen. 
That first effort was rather calami- 
tous. 

Next day we began a new cam- 
paign by opening first one porthole, 
then the other, and with the conse- 
quent diminution in pressure I was 
forced to control my breathing to a 
certain extent. I gradually began to 
forge ahead, perhaps a minute one 
day; the next, two. 

During this time my right eye be- 














gan to focus with more certainty, so 
I asked Dr. Black if there was any 
possibility of doing my own reading. 
He jumped at the suggestion. The 
head engineer soon appeared with a 
kit of tools, a sheet of glass, and a 
warrior-like gleam in his eye. When 
he left, there was a sheet of plate 
glass protruding from the top of the 
lung directly over my face. Nurse 
placed an open book, face down- 
wards, on it. I could read. But the 
pages had to be turned over for me. 

On a Friday morning, I spent my 
first full hour out of the lung. It 
was not long before the heavy 
tramping of feet heralded the ar- 
rival of many more people than just 
Dr. Timms and Dr. Black. Some- 
thing was pushed clumsily and nois- 
ily into the room. 

“That’s your bed,” whispered 
Nurse Farley. A bed, a proper bed, 
with a mattress ; something wide and 
soft to lie on and a pillow for my 
head—it sounded like a little spot in 
Heaven. 

Dr. Timms was at the corner of 
the lung. “June, we are going to put 
you into a respirator that straps 


Dr. Timms had good news for me—no more iron lung. | was being moved to a nice, soft bed. 
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round your body, and then transfer 
you to a bed. Don’t think of any- 
thing, except your breathing.” 

The lung was switched off. I 
puffed frantically, in and out, be- 
cause my life depended on it; then I 
realized that a great weight had been 
lifted from my neck. I was free of 
my steel collar; and freedom from 
that was so blessed that I puffed 
with renewed vigor for fear of find- 
ing myself in its clutches once more. 
Hands were lifting my body. I was 
lowered onto something cold and 
rough, which was pulled tighter and 
tighter around me until I could not 
puff any more. 

My new respirator was called a 
Paul Brag Pulsator. It was a two- 
way rubber jacket, fitting tightly 
round my body from groin to arm- 
pits. To it were attached two pieces 
of rubber tubing that led to a ma- 
chine run by a battery. One of these 
tubes pushed air into the Paul Brag, 
to inflate it, while the other sucked 
air from it, to deflate it. The result 
was that of someone administering 
artificial respiration with his hands 
clasped round my ribs. Its advan- 
tages over the lung were many, the 
most important of which lay in the 
fact that, while I was in the pulsator, 
a certain amount of breathing con- 
trol was required of me. 

Before my illness, I had known 
that there were such things as iron 
lungs, but they were nothing more 
than a name to me. Now I knew I 
had been unable to breathe without 
one. But on the cause of my inability 
to breathe I was wholly ignorant. I 
grew so tired of wondering that I 
eventually made my own diagnosis. 
The doctors could think what they 
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pleased: I had spinal meningitis, 
from which, I reckoned, it was only 
a question of time before I should 
recover. This thought kept me very 
happy. 

Late one afternoon a very young, 
fair nurse was sitting by my bed, 
cutting my fingernails. “Fancy hav- 
ing to depend on someone else to 
cut your fingernails,” I said. 

She replied, “Oh, well, you’ve got 
to accustom yourself to the thought 
that you’ll have to depend on lots of 
things, before you’re better.” 

“Yes, I know. Things like crutches, 
perhaps?” 

“Yes, and braces.” 

“Braces?” Cold, horrid fear took 
hold of me. “But Nurse, only people 
with infantile paralysis wear braces.” 

Confusion burned her face. “For- 
get it—you won’t need them.” Her 
words meant nothing, but that flush 
of red meant guilt: guilt that what 
she had said had put me on the track 
of something I was not supposed to 
guess. 

I said nothing more to her about 
it; in fact, I said very little to any- 
body, about anything, for the re- 
mainder of the day. It was not a very 
good night. My night nurse, Penny, 
worried, and in the end I grew so 
despairing and frightened, lying 
there turning my ghastly fears round 
and round in my head, that I told 
her. 

“Penny, I’d never thought of in- 
fantile paralysis before. . . .” It was 
all I could do to speak the awful 
words, because I knew so well what 
they meant. I also knew that, if that 
was what I had, it was not a light 
attack. 

Next morning Dr. Timms came 
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to see me. He was by himself; no 
white coat, no stethoscope, no para- 
phernalia. He sat down on a chair 
by my side, and took my hand in his. 

‘June, we are sure, now, that you 
are not going to die; but this is go- 
ing to take a very long time.” 

He could not have chosen better 
words as a prelude to what he had to 
tell me. Even as I was, I preferred 
life to death. I was not afraid to die, 
but I was too young not to want to 
be alive. He told me that I had in- 
fantile paralysis. He told me a great 
many other things, too, because he 
was courteous, as well as kind, and 
was not going to leave his patient 
until things had assumed more or 
less normal proportions. 

“June, if you want to cry, go 
ahead. It is nothing to be ashamed 
of.” 

“Have you known for very long, 
Dr. Timms?” 

“Yes, my dear, before you went 
into the lung. That was one of our 
private horrors—just to see you lying 
there, not knowing where the pa- 
ralysis was going to start or end, and 
being able to do nothing about it.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” 

“You were too ill. I’d have kept it 
from you longer, if possible, but our 
luck couldn’t hold forever. An un- 
witting word had to be dropped, 
sooner or later.” 

“Has everyone known?” 

“Yes. Your parents know — all 
your visitors know, but have been 
warned not to mention the word ‘pa- 
ralysis’ to you.” It had to be faced. I 
realized that I must never, never, 
make the mistake of accepting it as 
irrevocable. I must fight this con- 
founding thing, because I wanted 
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terribly to live and my idea of life 
did not include being attached to a 
dead body for the next fifty years or 
so. 

Sudden hate for my body over- 
whelmed me. Then I wondered if 
that was the answer. If I fostered 
hate, would it urge me on like the 
prick of a spur, or would it kill all 
endeavor? I had to come to grips 
with my paralyzed body. I called 
Nurse Farley. “Would you show 
me my legs, please?” 

She came close to my bed, and 
said in a very quiet voice: “Do you 
really want to see them?” 

“Yes, please—tright now, if it’s not 
against all rules and regulations.” 

She removed bedclothes and 
cradle, then holding my right leg 
behind ankle and knee, she raised it 
into the air for my inspection. 

Its thinness made it appear in- 
credibly long and I was surprised by 
its smoothness. Shininess would have 
made it repulsive: it was not shiny, 
but all the crease marks round my 
knees and toes had gone. I could not 
hate that skinny, pitiful limb. It 
would have to be coaxed, petted, and 
cared for, if it was to carry me again. 
Hate was out. I was relieved about 
that, and out of my relief came a 
flicker of amused affection for that 
forlorn leg. I felt a lot happier. 

To speed things up, I was put into 
the hands of the physiotherapists. 
Their job was to coax my breathing 
muscles to take over their normal 
function again. I never knew there 
were so many different ways of 
breathing. The efforts of the physio- 
therapists were unremitting, and 
most rewarding, because the time 
eventually came when I was able to 
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Suddenly, hate for my withered legs overwhelmed me 


breathe all day on my own. Then 
Dr. Black came to tell me that Mr. 
Muir was coming. 

“Why does he have to come? Isn’t 
Dr. Timms my doctor?” 

“Dr. Timms is a neurologist. Your 
diagnosis was in his hands, because 
yours is a neurological disease, but 
your future is in the hands of an 
orthopedic surgeon, who decides 
what course to take to put you on 
your feet again. The physiotherapists 
carry out his directions.” 

“And is this Mr. Muir going to 
say what treatment I’m to have?” 

““He’s coming to look at you. But 
you'll be in luck’s way if he does take 
an interest in you. He is considered 
one of the best orthopods we’ve ever 
had.” 

“This is Mr. Muir, June.” Dr. 
Timms’ crisp voice was reassuring. 

“Good morning,” I said to a tall, 
broad man with the craggiest eye- 
brows I had ever seen. I heard a 
deep intake of breath near me, and 
it suddenly struck me that this man 
bending over me had an unenviable 
task ahead of him. To endeavor to 
probe the mysteries of a bodyful of 
paralyzed muscles was no easy 
matter. 

“I’m going to ask you to go 
through a number of actions, and 
even if nothing moves, I want you 
to try. Concentrate hard, and make 
an effort to do what I ask. I shall 
only ask you to do an action once, 
so put everything you’ve got into 
that attempt.” 

It was the rich, deep, abrupt voice 
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that had started me on my way out 
of the lung. 

He dug strong fingers into my 
stomach and told me to lift my head; 
he told me to laugh, to cough, and 
to sneeze. He gave me a pause be- 
tween every movement, and when I 
felt his hands burrowing in some dif- 
ferent part of my anatomy I pre- 
pared myself for a short command 
that would follow. He examined my 
face, my neck and shoulders; my 
arms, hands, legs and feet. 

They turned me over, and he 
started on my back. I was astonished 
to discover how difficult it was for 
me to think of the ordinary muscu- 
lar movements that had just hap- 
pened before without any thought 
at all. When he asked me to shrug 
my right shoulder I was unable to 
wriggle it to make sure exactly 
where it was in relation to my neck. 
So I produced a picture of it in my 
mind’s eye, then endeavored to draw 
the round smooth part upwards and 
slightly towards my ear. It was a 
sort of spatial relations test. I won- 
dered what he thought of the inert 
mass as they rolled me over on my 
back again. 

“Well, I’m afraid it’s out of the 
frying pan into the fire—you will 
have to go into a plaster bed.” 

I did not mind what he wanted 
to do with me, because he was ob- 
viously going to “take me on.” 

All through that night I slept, for 
the first time, without any me- 
chanical respiratory aid. The follow- 
ing morning I discovered I could 
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laugh. It was a silly, apologetic 
sound, like a trickle of water hic- 
coughing down a drainpipe; but it 
was a laugh. 

I laughed all day until Nurse 
begged me to stop. 

“Why can’t I cough?” I asked Dr. 
Black. 

“Because the muscles of your 
stomach are paralyzed,” he replied. 
That is why you haven’t been able to 
laugh, or blow your nose, or cough 
or sneeze. But now you’ve started 
laughing, it ought to strengthen the 
muscles and help the other activities 
along.” 

My plaster bed arrived three days 
later. Actually it was a plaster cast 
which went from the top of my head, 
down my back to my heels then up 
and over my toes. The nurse lined 
it with elephant plaster, a smooth 
felt-like material with adhesive on 
one side. This provided a soft, warm 
protection against the otherwise cold 
plaster. My bed stood against the 
wall, looking like the posterior of an 
Egyptian mummy waiting for its 
frame. 

This was an oblong, wooden box, 
six and a half feet long, two feet 
wide, and a foot high. It had no lid, 
but across the inside of it were cross- 
bars shaped to accommodate the 
cast. Planks were fitted over the wire 
bedsprings, the frame was fitted over 
the planks, the cast was fitted into 
the frame, and I was fitted into the 
cast. 

At first I found my new bed cold, 
and uncomfortably intimate. But 
then I began to acknowledge its vir- 
tues. The greatest relief of all was to 
have no sore or aching muscles, be- 
cause I lay encased in a mold that al- 
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lowed complete relaxation to every 
one of them. 

A hole cut in the frame corre- 
sponding with the one in the cast 
facilitated maneuvers pertaining to 
bedpans, backs, and washes. But the 
beauty of the cast lay in its raison 
d’étre: it meant that my spine was 
being kept straight until such time as 
the muscles in my trunk were fit 
enough to go back to work. Its task 
was a responsible and honorable 
one. It made my shell worthy of 
some distinction which would sep- 
arate it from the category of inani- 
mate things; so I called it Jimmy. 

During the afternoon of the fifth 
day in Jimmy’s company Peter came 
to tell me that he was leaving for 
Italy. He wouldn’t be back until 
Christmastime. I was glad. Although 
I knew that I should miss him be- 
yond telling, I thought he deserved 
a break from the difficult task of try- 
ing to be all things at once to me— 
mother, father, sister and friend. 

And I was being kept busy these 
days. Two physiotherapists were 
working with me four to five hours 
daily. Apart from breathing exer- 
cises and electrical treatment, there 
was massage to be done, and all my 
limbs to be put through their full 
range of passive movements twice a 
day. The physios lifted my heavy, 
unmanageable limbs about because 
I had to be kept supple. It saved my 
tendons and muscles from tighten- 
ing and becoming short, for if they 
had been left to do so, when mobility 
returned it would have been of little 
value. 

On the first of September I could 
hold a pencil between my trembling 
fingers, and my handkerchief to my 
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Slowly, the “squiggles” in 


nose. Someone had to move my hand 
about for me but that did not detract 
from my excitement, because I had 
begun writing my first letter to my 
parents. With a pillow on my chest, 
a book propped against it, a sheet of 
paper tethered to the book, and my 
left hand sand-bagged in position, 
I weaved a spidery pattern of words. 

“What will the outcome be if my 
back does not recover?” I asked 
Perez Casado. Perez was a very sick 
man. He was also a fourth-year 
medical student. I could talk to him 
about anything because he could ap- 
proach it from the point of view of 
patient, doctor, counselor and 
friend. He never shelved any ques- 
tion that he was capable of answer- 
ing—and there were very few of 
mine that he could not answer. 

“Well, if your back doesn’t re- 
cover, it simply means a spinal car- 
riage for the rest of your life.” 

“A spinal carriage! One of those 
things like a big clothes basket on 
wheels?” And he nodded. “Just be- 
tween you and me, Perez, I am not 
going to be pushed about in a spinal 
carriage for the rest of my life.” 

By February I was able to recog- 
nize signs of recovery in my body 
long before there was any visible in- 
dication of them. I do not think I 
could have worked out my theory of 
“squiggles” had it not been for my 
growing acquaintance with my own 
anatomy. The physios helped me 
with it by day, alluding to every 
muscle and movement by its correct 
name, and Perez helped me at night. 
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my body began to link up 


A “squiggle” was a thread of feel- 
ing which ran between my brain and 
the muscle I was trying to operate, 
but never, when it first began, ran 
true or straight. There would be a 
tentative quivering cord that wob- 
bled about inside my head, an equal- 
ly reluctant sensation wobbling from 
the muscle to meet it. Sometimes the 
gap between the tenuous paths could 
be joined in a matter of days, some- 
times it took weeks; but, however 
long it took, it was something alive 
inside me, and I tried to hold onto 
it, because my whole future de- 
pended on it. 

Perez arrived one evening with a 
notebook and a businesslike air. 
“T’ve got my finals in June. I ought 
to find out all there is to know about 
polio from your case,” he said. 

“When I read this report of your 
active movements at one stage of the 
game—it beats me,” he exclaimed. 
“You could open one eye, that’s all. 
What can you line up against that 
solitary eye in the way of movement 
now?” 

I laughed. “At the moment, I can 
use both eyes, talk, swallow, laugh, 
sneeze, blow my nose. I can move 
all the fingers on both hands but the 
right ones aren’t up to much yet, 
use my left hand for some things, 
my left arm is moving but I can’t 
lift all of it at once. I can breathe, I 
can arch my back just enough to 
make a small hollow between Jimmy 
and me, I can urinate and evacuate, 
and I can raise my right knee so that 
the back of it clears Jimmy by about 
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two inches. .. . I think that’s the lot.” 

“Any more brain-waves lately?” 
That was what he called my squig- 
gles, and he was probably quite near 
the truth. 

“Well, it’s my head this time.” 

His hand gripped mine. “Splen- 
did . . . that means you'll be able to 
sit up when this squiggle gets un- 
scrambled.” 

By the end of July, I was sitting 
up. And soon I was being pushed 
all over London in a wheel chair by 
kindhearted doctors and visitors and 
Peter. But I wanted the day to come 
when I could move under my own 
power. 

It finally came the next January. 
Encased in braces, with a sturdy 
wooden crutch jabbed under each 
armpit, and my harness securely 
bolted about me, I began to walk 
again. I shook; I perspired; some- 
times I swore under my breath; 
often I fell over; always I had to 
think very hard. 

At the beginning of my third year 
as a polio patient, I began to grow 
up again. I began to wash myself, to 
comb my hair and plait it; I could 
clean my teeth, cut my fingernails, 
cut my food and put it in my mouth. 
I could not roll over in bed or lift my 
heavy limbs about by myself, but I 
could see that the day would come 
when I should be able to do so. 


peer EVENING, and Peter 
striding across the ward to greet 
me. He bent close. “You look all lit 
up. What’s to do?” 

“You see that thing over there in 
the corner?” I pointed to my spinal 
brace. “Well, today Mr. Muir told 
me that I don’t need a full brace any 
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longer, so it’s going to be cut in half. 
It’s going to be reduced to an ab- 
dominal brace. It’s only a beginning, 
but—” 

“A beginning of the gradual 
breakup of the rest of your harness?” 

“Yes. At least, that’s how I feel 
about it.” 

“You have quite a collection on 
the compost heap already, haven’t 
you? The lung, the respirator, your 
plaster bed, drinking tubes, your 
bookstand, your backrest, and prob- 
ably innumerable things I know 
nothing about. Altogether, they’ve 
ironed out quite a few kinks in you, 
haven’t they?” 

The ironing went on until one 
glorious June day when Dr. Timms 
and Mr. Muir came together to my 
bedside. They were smiling. 

“Well, June,” Dr. Timms said, 
“how would you like to go home?” 

I looked from one smiling face to 
the other and still couldn’t believe it. 
“To New Zealand?” 

“Yes.” 

Mr. Muir looked down. “You 
need sunshine, June, and good food, 
and sleep. A sea voyage is the best 
thing for you.” 

The High Commissioner, Peter, 
and my friends did all the work con- 
nected with my journey home. I pur- 
chased a pair of elbow crutches that 
were to act as intermediaries be- 
tween underarm crutches and walk- 
ing-sticks. My purchase was queried 
because no one could see how I was 
going to manage without underarm 
crutches. 

Peter came at eight the night be- 
fore I sailed. I was in a rather madly 
hilarious mood, to which he matched 
his. But time came when he straight- 
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ened his wide smiling mouth, al- 
though his eyes still held laughter. 

“June,” he said, “have you ever 
thought about marriage?” 

“Marriage and me, Peter? Seri- 
ously?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“All right. As I see it, it’s a job 
requiring certain qualifications. I 
haven’t got those qualifications yet, 
so I am not—um—eligible, shall we 
say?” 

“But are you the one to consider 
whether you are eligible or not?” 

“In my case, yes. I could not, and 
would not, take it on as I am at pres- 
ent because I should fall down on it 
—literally.” 

“You could always be picked up 
and set to rights.” 

“Now, look, Peter—I’ll give you 
an instance. I want to scramble an 
egg for my husband’s lunch. I have 
everything within my reach—no 
trouble, you say? But supposing this 
particular husband likes parsley in 
his scrambled egg and the parsley 
happens to be at the bottom of the 
garden. There’s a rail out into the 
garden, so I go out, and what hap- 
pens? I fall flat on my face stooping 
down to pick the parsley, and instead 


of a man coming home to scrambled 
egg, he comes home to find his wife 
at the bottom of the garden with a 
broken arm. Now, could you blame 
the poor fellow if he looked down at 
me and thought, ‘What price holy 
matrimony?’ And could you blame 
me for wondering if he was wonder- 
ing if I was too much of a liability?” 

“Strikes me, June, that most wom- 
en are liabilities.” He was smiling 
again. “One thing, you couldn’t run 
out on a chap.” 

“I thought, Peter Johns, that it 
was your wish that we consider this 
matter seriously.” 

“Yes, but I can see that you’ve got 
a store of watertight arguments to 
fling at me. Now .. . you will get a 
lot more mobile, won’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you will come back to Eng- 
land?” 

“Yes, definitely.” 

As I was being pushed up the 
gangplank the next day my nurse 
handed me a florist’s box. Inside was 
some fragrant lily-of-the-valley and 
a card. And on the card: “You could 
always grow your parsley in boxes 
outside the kitchen window. So now 
what?” 


““The A’s Have It” 


(Answers to quiz on page 53) 


1. bazaar; 2. alfalfa; 3. pajamas; 4. savanna; 5. manana; 6. cataract; 7. 
Mandalay; 8. armada; 9. scalawag; 10. maharajah; 11. Malaga; 12. cara- 
way; 13. cabana; 14. caravan; 15. Manhattan; 16. salaam; 17. bandanna; 
18. Alabama; 19. papaya; 20. banana; 21. Bataan; 22. Canaan; 23. Pana- 
ma; 24. Tarawa; 25. Sahara; 26. charlatan; 27. Ararat. 
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OROTHY PARKER and Elsa Max- 
well once attended an exhibi- 
tion of the paintings of British artist 
Augustus John. At the gallery they 
met a friend who was admiring the 
canvases. 

“Do you know the man who 
painted these?” the friend asked 
Miss Maxwell. 

“Does she know him?” laughed 
Miss Parker. “Elsa knows him so 
well she calls him Augustus Jack.” 


—E. E. EDGAR 


OMEDIAN MORT SAHL tells of a 
bank robber who went into a 
San Francisco bank and handed the 
teller a note reading, “Hand Over 
All Your Money; Act Normal.” The 
teller, an intellectual, considered the 
note a moment, then wrote at the 
bottom, “What Is Your Definition 
Of Normal?” —RALPH H. BAXTER, JR. 
anes MAN went to call on an 
apartment-dwelling friend and 

in the lobby he pushed his friend’s 
bell to be let in. The host rather 
playfully replied, via the speaker 
system, with an imitation of a bark- 
ing dog. His visitor playfully barked 
back, and then turned in embarrass- 
ment to discover a couple had en- 
tered the building behind him and 
were standing there, eyes bulging. 
“Beg your pardon,” he stam- 
mered, thinking fast. “You see, I 
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forgot my key and I’ve trained my 
dog to let me in.” 

At which instant the upstairs bark- 
er finally pushed the buzzer, the 
downstairs barker fled inside and the 
dumfounded couple in the lobby 
were left to their own wild imagin- 
ings. —Maclean’s Magazine 

FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, truck driv- 
A er, asked why he sounded his 
horn and waved at frequent inter- 
vals explained: “I toot my horn at 
all women—young and old. I figure 
the young ones expect it, and the 
old ones appreciate it.”’ —evcene s. aotey 


ATTENDED A SYMPHONY orchestra 
I concert recently with my six-year- 
old son, thinking he might enjoy 
good music. However, he soon be- 
came restless and kept suggesting 
that we go home. I shushed him 
and told him to enjoy the music. 
The cello soloist stepped forward 
and began his solo. Shortly after he 
started playing my son whispered, 
“Daddy, can we go home when he 
has finished sawing that box in 
half?” —CLARENCE CRARY 
HE OWNER OF A WESTERN MOTEL 
was complaining to a friend 
about the way business had fallen 
off, due to a new super-highway that 
had opened about a mile from his 
establishment. The friend pointed 
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out that every time he drove past the 
motel, he always saw the “No Va- 
cancy” sign out in front, and that 
looked like prosperity to him. 

“T wouldn’t say so,” snapped the 
motel man. “Before they opened the 
new highway, I used to turn away 
20 or 30 parties a night. Now I’m 
lucky if I have to refuse 10 or 12.” 

—Wall Street Journal 


Oo NE EVENING WHILE doing the 
dinner dishes, my young son and 
daughter were exchanging stories 
about the various happenings of the 
day. 

Elizabeth related how she almost 
had been run down by a driver who 
had turned the corner just as she 
started to cross the street. At which 
Charles, in all seriousness, contrib- 
uted this astute observation; “Pres- 


byterians have the right-of-way.” 


—MRS. NORMAN LAGRANDE 


EVERAL YEARS AGO, Charlie 
Chaplin, hearing of a Pacific- 
coast town celebration at which 
they were going to give a prize to the 
person most nearly imitating Charlie 
Chaplin, fixed himself up in costume 
and entered. 

He came off with second prize. 

—Woolery Digest 


N OVERSEAS VISITOR Came to in- 
terview Archbishop Mannix of 
Melbourne, Australia, last year, and, 
for his opening question, asked: ““To 
what would you ascribe your having 
reached the age of 93?” 
“Primarily,” replied the archbish- 
op, “to the fact that I was born in 
1864.” 


—GARY WYNN 
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N OUR SMALL upstate New York 

village there is one church and, 
as the community grew, so did the 
duties of its pastor. He finally asked 
some Sunday School teachers from a 
neighboring town to help him with 
the instruction of the children. 

Upon arrival, the teachers asked 
many questions about the town and 
its inhabitants, ending with, “And 
what is the community’s chief in- 
dustry?” 

Wearily, the pastor sighed, “Chil- 
dren, ladies—children.” 


—MRS. ROLAND STAMMEL 


N INDICATION OF the bad days 
that have fallen upon the mov- 
ies was revealed recently when a 
man Called the box office of a theater 
in Hollywood and inquired what 
time the main feature would be go- 
ing on. He was asked politely: 
“When would you like to see it?” 


—JOE HYAMS (New York Herald Tribune) 


URING A REVIVAL meeting, the 
eloquence of the evangelist 
brought a listener to his feet. “Breth- 
ren,” he declared, “I’ve been a sin- 
ner, a contemptible sinner. And I’ve 
been one for years—but I never 
knew it before tonight!” 

“Sit down, Brother,’ whispered 
the deacon stationed in the aisle. 
“The rest of us knew it all the time!” 

—Irish Digest 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri- 
butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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by Edward Linn 


Drum 
beater 


for 
the Braves 


Tuning his ballyhoo to 


baseball-happy Milwaukee, |! 


Hal Goodnough keeps 
the fans hopping 


AL GOODNOUGH has described 
himself as the man with the 
world’s most unnecessary job. Good- 
nough performs his labors under the 
title of “Sales Promotion Manager 
and Good Will Ambassador” for the 
Milwaukee Braves, and if there are 
two facts of our era which have been 
firmly established they are that 
Jayne Mansfield is a girl and that 
Milwaukee is inordinately fond of its 
baseball team. 

Season tickets, having been sold 
originally with a lifetime option for 
renewal, are now so valuable that 
they are considered a legitimate part 
of a man’s estate. 

There was, to illustrate the point, 
the good burgher who shot his wife 
one night. In the morning, his friends 
and neighbors descended upon the 
jail—almost to a man—to visit him 
in his cell. It would have been a 
much more touching expression of 
affection and confidence, however, 
if they were not all primarily con- 
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cerned with getting in the first bid 
on his season ticket—it being obvi- 
ous enough that nobody in that fam- 
ily would have much further use 
for it. 

There have been towns where 
fans stormed the box office to buy 
tickets. Where but in Milwaukee 
would they storm the jail? 

This kind of enthusiasm—par- 
ticularly when it.is reflected in the 
wild partisanship shown at the Mil- 
waukee County Stadium when the 
Braves are in residence—is credited, 
quite seriously, with playing a major 
part in the tremendous improve- 
ment of the team. 

“The same team that finished 
seventh in Boston,” says publicity di- 
rector Donald Davidson, a Boston 
native, ‘finished second in Milwau- 
kee. If the difference wasn’t in the 
enthusiasm of the crowds, then what 
was it?” 

Goodnough, who also accom- 
panied the team from Boston, agrees 
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completely. “It isn’t something that 
can be explained,” he says. “You 
have to be part of it to understand.” 

Goodnough, a slight, dark-haired 
six-footer, takes a lot of kidding 
about his “Boston accent.” It is actu- 
ally a rich down-East accent, redo- 
lent of a youth spent on Cape Cod. 

For 25 years, Hal was a school- 
teacher and baseball coach at the 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, High 
School—where he coached the 1957 
Rookie of the Year, Phillies pitcher 
Jack Sanford. During that time, he 
taught all five children of Lou Pe- 
rini, the Braves’ owner, and also did 
occasional scouting and speaking for 
his team. As soon as Perini made the 
move to Milwaukee, he sent for Hal 
and offered him the job of selling the 
game to the people of Wisconsin. 

Although he had just become 
eligible for his teacher’s pension, 
Hal had fully intended to teach for 
at least five more years. He talked 
the job over carefully with his wife, 
and—even then—took it on with 
some misgivings. 

He found out how it was going to 
be when he got off the train, two 
weeks before the season opened, and 
was immediately sent to address a 
meeting of the local Old Timers 
Club. “We don’t need anybody to 
sell us on the Braves,” he was told. 
“But, look, maybe you can help us 
get some tickets for the opening 
game.” 

Hal has, in the course of his travels 
as Good Will Ambassador, come to 
be known as baseball’s most stirring 
speechmaker. And appropriately, the 
fans themselves provide him with his 
best material. 

Since one of his main tasks is to 
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carry the message to women, he de- 
vised the plan of getting the wife of 
a leading citizen to gather her 
friends in her home for a buffet sup- 
per. Once, when he was scheduled to 
address such a group in the resi- 
dential outskirts of Milwaukee, his 
hostess met him at the door with the 
request that he rush her to the store 
for a roll of adhesive tape. 

Envisioning someone sitting inside 
in a pool of blood, Hal sped her 
down the street to a small corner gro- 
cery store. The woman burst from 
the car, with Hal behind. 

“I don’t carry adhesive tape,” the 
grocer told her, “but I have a roll of 
my own I can let you have if it’s an 
emergency.” 

“Indeed it is,” said the distraught 
woman. “My sister-in-law ripped her 
corset and she has to get it fixed in 
time to meet her husband in town 
for the ball game tonight.” 

The adhesive tape was turned 
over at once. 

A less sophisticated woman told 
him she had found a horseshoe and 
had sat on it while listening to a 
game, on the chance that it might 
bring the team luck. When the Braves 
won, she sat—or maybe it should be 
set—on it the next day. Again, she 
hatched a Braves victory. 

Aided by her ample assistance, the 
Braves went on to win ten games in a 
row. By this time, though, her hus- 
band had begun to grow a bit im- 
patient, presumably on the grounds 
that she should be doing the house- 
work and preparing his supper in- 
stead of warming a horseshoe. 

During an unguarded moment, he 
plucked the horseshoe from its nest 
and flung it into the river. The 
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Braves lost their next four games, 
and the woman wanted to have her 
husband cited for treason. 

Hal’s talks almost always have a 
high inspirational content, too, espe- 
cially when there are kids in the 
audience. He likes to tell them about 
the ungraceful players, like the 
Braves’ Joe Adcock, who made 
themselves stars by years of hard 
work. And he has amassed data on 
just about every athlete who has ever 
had to overcome a serious physical 
disability. 

The Braves’ young hitting star, 
Hank Aaron, has a droll sense of hu- 
mor which has provided Hal with 
some of his best anecdotes. He tells 
the story, for example, about how 
Hank hit a home run on his first time 
at bat and was given the “silent treat- 
ment” when he got back to the 
bench—an old baseball gag. 

The next time up, he hit another 
home run and, once again, the sig- 
nal went around the bench to ignore 
him completely. Hank, who knew 
very well what was going on, came 
back into the dugout and asked man- 
ager Fred Haney innocently: “Just 
what am I doing wrong?” 


* SPITE OF Goodnough’s tongue- 
in-cheek disclaimers about the 
need for a job such as his, the Braves’ 
front office is fully aware of the part 
his talks have played in keeping the 
fans’ enthusiasm at fever pitch. 

Joe Cairnes, the president of the 
club, explains: “We knew from the 
very first that the city of Milwaukee 
wasn’t big enough to support a 
major-league operation, so we set out 
to get the whole area interested in 
us; not just the state of Wisconsin 
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but the bordering areas too. Hal 
Goodnough’s work has played a large 
part in the success we’ve had in get- 
ting it and in holding it. We get 
more mail about him than about all 
of our players put together.” 

Hal himself has received hun- 
dreds of letters, many of them offer- 
ing top jobs with local chamber of 
commerce committees if he should 
ever decide he has had enough of 
traveling. 

To help him in those travels, Hal 
drives a fire-red Nash, on which is 
painted a laughing Indian and the 
words “Thank You Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee Braves.” One day he was 
driving down Wisconsin Avenue with 
an office secretary when two motor- 
cycle cops roared up, sirens wailing, 
and signaled him to pull over to the 
curb. Hal and the secretary sat there, 
wondering what ordinance they had 
broken and pondering the effect of 
the bad publicity that could come 
out of such an incident. 

The two cops marched over, took 
off their caps in unison, bowed in 
unison and said—in unison: “‘You’re 
perfectly welcome.” 

In two-and-a-half years, Good- 
nough drove 63,000 miles and made 
650 speeches. One day, he was driv- 
ing along a lonely highway on 
which a new system of telephone 
lines was being constructed. Sudden- 
ly, a lineman, having seen the red 
car in the distance, scurried down 
the pole and flagged him to a stop. 

What, he wanted to know, was the 
score of the game. Hal, who had 
been listening on the car radio, told 
him the Braves were leading 3-1. 

About 20 miles farther on, an- 
other lineman was waiting in the 
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Science Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


New Way Without Surgery 


By JAMES HENRY WESTON 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain, 
Stops Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


or the first time sci- 
ence has found a new 
healing substance 
with the astonishing 


lieve pain—without surgery. 

In one hemorrhoid case after 
another, “very striking improve- 
ment” was reported and verified by 
doctors’ observations, 

Pain was relieved promptly. And, 
while gently relieving pain, actual 
reduction or retraction (shrinking) 
took place. 

And most amazing 
of all—this improve- 
ment was maintained 
in cases where doc- 
tors’ observations 
were continued over 
a period of many 
months! 

In fact, results were 
so thorough that suf- 
ferers were able to 
make such astonish- 
ing statements as 


“Piles have ceased to be a prob- 
lem!” And among these sufferers 
were a very wide variety of hem- 
orrhoid conditions, some of 10 to 
20 years’ standing. 

All this, without the use of nar- 
cotics, anesthetics or astringents of 
any kind. The secret is a new heal- 
ing substance (Bio-Dyne*) — the 
discovery of a world-famous re- 
search institution. Already, Bio- 
Dyne is in wide use for healing in- 
jured tissue on all parts of the body. 

This new healing substance is of- 

fered in suppository 
or ointment form 
called Preparation 
H.* Ask for individu- 
ally sealed conven- 
ient Preparation H 
suppositories or Prep- 
aration H ointment 
with special applica- 
tor. Preparation H is 
sold at all drug coun- 
ters. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money 


refunded. 
*Reg. U.S. Pac. Off. 


(Advertisement) 
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road, arms upheld. Once again, Hal 
skidded to a stop. 

“Ts it still 3-1?” the man asked. 

As it happened, it was. “But let 
me ask you something,” Goodnough 
said. ““How did you know what the 
score had been?” 

“It got passed up from man to 
man,” the lineman said. “I’m at the 
end of the line, so I was told to get 
the latest score when you got to me 
and start it back.” 

Hal’s speeches—and he has now 
made well over a thousand—have 
been delivered to just about every 
kind of group imaginable. He has 
given pretty much the same message 
to the state’s leading bankers and to 
the inmates of the Waupun State 
Prison. The prisoners, as might be 
expected, provided one of the most 
knowledgeable audiences he ever 
had. 

“Tt seems,” he says dryly, “that 
they had plenty of time to read up 
on the game.” 

He has spoken before kindergar- 
ten classes and at old people’s homes 
—where the radio broadcasts of the 
games have become the most im- 
portant event of the day. Recently, 
the daughter of a woman in her 80s 
told him gratefully that the Braves 
had given her mother new interest 
in life, to the point where she was 
keeping scrapbooks of her favorite 
players. 

Hal had a long talk with the old 
lady, looked at her scrapbooks and, 
finally, asked who her favorite player 
was. “Warren Spahn,” she told him, 
smiling sweetly. “Isn’t it remarkable 
that an old man of 36 can keep on 
winning like that?” 

After one chamber of commerce 
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address, a nun approached him to 
tell him she had become interested in 
baseball long ago, when she was in 
the same convent as Charles Gehr- 
inger’s sister. By the time the nun 
and Hal had finished talking, he had 
been invited to speak before her sis- 
ter nuns at the Marian Sisters con- 
vent. To his astonishment, he found 
he got pretty much the same reaction 
as when he spoke to sorority groups 
or women’s clubs. One nun took 
him aside afterwards to ask a ques- 
tion she had apparently not wanted 
to ask in public: “Does Joe Adcock 
chew tobacco?” 

In his visits to various towns, 
Goodnough has been met by mayors, 
police chiefs and assorted digni- 
taries, and treated in the manner 
royalty would like to be still treated. 
For instance, there was the time the 
ferry to Ludington, Michigan— 
where he was to be principal speaker 
at a Lions Club banquet—pulled in 
an hour late. While the ferry was 
being docked, the mayor was stand- 
ing alongside with a megaphone 
shouting instructions to the captain 
to escort Goodnough off first. 

A temporary gangplank was hasti- 
ly thrown up, and Hal was whisked 
ashore, hustled into a car and 
rushed to the hall by police escort. 

“If I have found out one thing,” 
Hal says, “it is that there is no nut 
like a baseball nut.” (And, he might 
add, no baseball nut like a Milwau- 
kee baseball nut.) 

He does not plead innocent to that 
indictment himself. After the 1956 
season came to a close, he left his 
job with the Braves to tour for a lec- 
ture agency. His bookings ran a year 
in advance, but before that year was 
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TWO 
FULL HOURS 
OF 
GREAT NEW 


ENTERTAINMENT 
EVERY 
WEEKDAY 
AFTERNOON 
ON 


NBC-TV! 
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2:00 P.M. LUCKY PARTNERS You, the 
home viewer, really star in this novel quiz 
show. You’re told how to develop a bingo-like 
playcard from serial numbers on a dollar bill. 
You play. And you can win. Every day, 1,000 
valuable prizes go to home viewers! 


2:30 P.M. HAGGIS BAGGIS As intri- 
guing as its title. Suspense runs high as con- 
testants vie with the clock and each other to 
uncover a “mystery” portrait. No matter 
where you are, you may win a giant mer- 
chandise jackpot! 


3:00 P.M. TODAY IS OURS Patricia 
Benoit (famous as Mrs. Peepers) stars as 
Assistant Principal of Central High. She is 
attractive and deeply conscientious and she 
divides her life between her work and her 12- 
year-old son. Because her marriage has 
failed, however, she approaches any future 
entanglement with caution. 


3:30 P.M. FROM THESE ROOTS An 
imaginative and dramatic portrayal of a 
family as it comes to grips with the many 
emotional strains of our jet-propelled age. 
A small town newspaper editor is the central 
figure in this provocative story of three gen- 
erations and their problems. 


(Times given are EDST. Check your news paper listings 
for exact time and channel.) 


THEY’RE 
ALL PART OF 
THE NEW EXCITEMENT 
EVERY 
WEEKDAY... 





Throughout the afternoon, 

every weekday, enjoy the excitement on 
LUCKY PARTNERS 2:00 
HAGGIS BAGGIS 2:30 

TODAY IS OURS 3:00 

FROM THESE ROOTS 3:30 
QUEEN FOR A DAY 4:00 
MODERN ROMANCES 4:45 
COMEDY TIME 5:00 


(Times given are EDST. Check your newspaper 


listings for exact time and channel.) 


...ON 
BC 
TELEVISION! 
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up the call of the game proved 
stronger than the call of the big 
money. He returned to the Braves. 

For there is something contagious 
in the Milwaukee air. Even Hal’s 
wife—who has been around baseball 
most of their married life—finally 
caught it. 

Last year, she came into possession 
of a parakeet and immediately be- 
gan to instruct it in the finer things 
of life. 

When Hal came in off the road, 
he found the bird sitting on the 
radio, listening to the and 
dutifully squawking: “Let’s go to 


game 


ball game,” and “Milwaukee Braves, 
World Champs.” 

The fact that he represents such a 
strong ball club has not, quite obvi- 
ously, made the selling job any more 


difficult. During the 1956 presi- 
dential campaign, Hal was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the Boise (Idaho 
Hot Stove League dinner—Botse be- 
ing a Milwaukee farm. Adlai Steven- 
son was in town the same night to 
make a campaign speech, and the 
baseball affair easily outdrew the po- 
litical one. 

Next morning, Hal was eating 
breakfast at the lunch counter of the 
Hotel Boise when Stevenson came 
in. Republican Senator Herman 
Welker, a rabid baseball fan, intro- 
duced them. “Here,” he said to 
Stevenson, “is the man who outdrew 
you last night.” 

Adlai, the sorrows of other defeats 
upon him, smiled wearily and said: 
“Ah yes, it’s great to be with a win- 


ner, isn’t it?” 





There’s a little bit of 


in every gift you give... 


. so naturally, you want each of your gifts to reflect 


your own taste... 


your own distinctive personality. 


What better choice, then, than Coronet—the magazine 
you choose for yourself. 


For thoughtful, appropriate gift-giving that 
expresses you, fill out the coupon below and give... 


12 months of Coronet—only $3 


OD Bill me (U. S. and Canada only) 


PLEASE SEND CORONET 


name 
address 
city zone 


State 


Gift card to read from 


AUGUST, 1958 





(Free postage—anywhere!) 
C1) $3 enclosed 
FROM: 


address 
city zone State 


Give this order to your local subscription agent 


or mail to: CORONET %nariment 1096 
151 





Coronet 
Family 
Shoppe 


Your complete 


Coronet invites its readers to browse and shop, at 
leisure and in comfort, among the many products, 
services, educational and sales opportunities, offered in 
this special section. Y 
the goal of both Coronet and the advertisers 
y represented here each month. 


satisiaction is 





NEW! SUPERWIDE 


Now in 


























Ll 
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FIBERGLAS DRAPES 


127 custom sizes 
colors that fit any 
window, wall or corner! 
Never need ironing or 
dry-cleaning. 14 decorator 
colors in prints and 
solids. Save 43! Send for 
Free Drapery Sample Kit. 
Ronnie, world’s largest 
distributor of Fiberglas 
Curtains and Drapes. 
245SS-7 Ronnie Bldg., 145 
Broad Avenue, Fairview, 
Bergen County, J 


and 


Sensatior 

Don 
patentedcl 
made of 
Stainless ] 
taken apart ar 
no other 
feature 
Splration-y| 
rosive. Only 
jeweler or 
Free brochure 
Don Juan, 29 
St., Chicag< 





MAKE BIG MONEY AT HOME 


Invisible Reweaving pays 
up to $10.00 in an hour! 
Be the invisible reweaver 
in your community. Make 
cuts, burns, moth holes, 
tears in suits, coats, all 
fabrics—disappear! Do it 
at home in spare time 
Steady demand from tai- 
lors, cleaners, stores, etc. 
Write for full details sent 
Free! Fabricon, Dept. 398, 
6238 Broadway, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 


NEW! 


Thermassage foam 
Use heat & vibra- 
comb. or singly 

tension, aches; 
reduce, aids circ 
". Removable, wash- 
able corduroy cover in Red, 
Aqua Turquoise, Gold, 
Toast. 5 year parts guar 
$8.95. Ck. or M.O., add 35¢ 
hand’l. West of Miss. 50¢ 
add'l. Marlboro Co. Dept 
P.O. Box 31, Fullerton, Pa 
(10 Day Money Back Guar.) 


4-Way 
rubber 
tion in 
Soothes 


HEAT VIBRATOR PILLOW 





16 PCS. BAMBOO-HANDLED STAINLESS 


Four 4-pc. place settings 
for outdoor dining and 
practical daily use! 
Glowing stainless with 
handles of everlasting 
whangee-root bamboo for 
a lifetime of service. 4 
knives, 4 forks, 4 tea- 
4 soup spoons. 16 

for $3.99 postage 
from the Akron, 
Sunset Blvd. Los 
Angeles 29, Calif. Check 
or M.O. Money-back guar. 


SAVE $1.20 REG. $ 


PMs 9 : » 


5.95 SPECIAL $4.75 


Ernie Ford's 3rd Album Of 
Sacred Musi Capitol’s 
L.P. of 12 hymns sung in 
Ernie’s inimitable style 
Orchestral & choral back- 
ground conducted by Harry 
Geller to give spiritual 
wisdom, consolation to all 
who listen. Ck 

$3.18, Nearer 

Album. Get Free 

of Records, Accessories 
Catalog House of Records, 
P.O. 2891, Sarasota, Fla 


I 





HOME DECORATING HINTS 


“How to Beautify 
Bedroom”’ is alive with 
floor-to-ceiling ideas on 
decorating big, little and 
“‘problem’’ rooms. TIllus- 
trated. Also shows uses of 
Seng Hollywood beds in 
singles, doubles, twin types. 
Adjustable in width, take 
long bedding, headboards 
of your choice. Send 10¢ 
in coin to The Seng Co., 
1470 N. Dayton St., Chi- 
cago 22, Illinois. 


Your 





LADIES DON’T BE FLAT 


Farewell to flats. Curv- 
ette pantie-girdle now adds 
glamorous inches to girls 
who are ‘‘flat’’ behind. 
Foam rubber padded for 
those exciting curves. Ray- 
on acetate. No side seams. 
Small, Med., Large. White. 
$10.95. Dept. 5608 Fred- 
erick’s of Hollywood, Hol- 
lywood 28, California. For 
other fashion secrets send 
10¢ for colorful 36 page 
glamour catalogue. 





To advertisers interested in 


placing ads in the Coronet Family Shopper—See 


bottom of page 159 








FOR BIG MEN ONLY 


We specialize in Large 
Sizes Only! Sizes 10 to 
16; Widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, 
sox, slippers, rubbers. 
Also dress and sport 
shirts in your exact 
extra-long sleeve length. 
Mail only, satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for 
Free Style Book Today! 
King-Size, 816 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 





FREE! VALUABLE U. S. STAMPS 


Free—scarce genuine post- 
age stamp, as illustrated, 
picturing first U.S.A. (is- 
sued in 1847) Plus 30 
all-different U.S. 19th 
century, $1 stamp. Ex- 
tra! Generous collection 
beautiful commemoratives. 
Big Catalog of all U.S. 
Postage issues, other 
offers. Send 10¢ for mail- 
Harris & Co., 
Transit Building, 
Boston 17, Mass 





IN MY TIMES SQUARE gift shop, along 


} ; : YOUR OCWN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS 
with souvenirs, I carry a colorful va- 


° . . - ants Be in your own mail order 
riety of New York City post cards. business this Fall with 


: > : your name & address im- 
Quite otten. tourists ask to borrow 2 printed on 16-page Giftime 
~ “ . color catalog of pop. priced 
pen for a moment in order to write giftware. No packing, ship- 
y k H 1 i : Ik | es Items 

¢ 1c a e ) oO > OLKS yac ropshippe to your cus- 
a qe . : t the | : sme tomers by Giftime. Big dis- 
home. I usually keep several inex- counts on mdse., help on 
P mailing lists. Free sample 

Ncive : > ‘ . catalog & details from Gif- 
pensive ball point pens on hand for coaies 6 eens en 
101, Phila. 7, Pa. WA3-1945 





1 CARAT BRILLIANT WHITE DIAMOND $395. CIGARS—TAMPA HANDMADE FROM 8&¢ 


Double your appraiser’s Teoh cra ai You must try my Havana 
fee plus all your money wrapped Longfellows. 50 
back unless our diamonds 7 cigars for only $4.00 ppd 
appraise for at least 50 in U.S A. You can’t lose. 
more than the purchase No price mark—excellent 
price. Full refund within gift. Brevas, or Queens— 
60 days regardless of rea- guaranteed imported all 
son. Ring mailed for in- Ha vana-Long-Filler-Mild- 
spection without payment delicious-Natural or Green 
if reference given. Dia- wrapper. Box of 25 at 
mond illus. enlarged. Free $6.50. Box of 50 a a 
catalog. Empire Diamond Allow 2 weeks. 1 v7 ne 
Corp., Empire State Bldg., me Products, Box 3431, Miami 
N.Y.C. 1. Dept. 8 C 30, Florida 





HIDDEN BEAUTY FOR YOUR EYES $50—$250 EXTRA MONEY FOR YOU! 


brought out with Lady Blue Make fast, easy cash in 
Lash- Aide. Hollywood beau- spare time for things you 
ties use to stimulate roots b want. Show friends, neigh- 
of brows, lashes, encourage ah RB 3% — new p. ne oy 
perm.upwardcurl,addsilky “= ? luc - Occasion Greeting ards, 
sheen, give finishing touch ~ Lady : 50 for $1.50 up Personal- 
to as. ey & \* Prihelisd — — nay = 
Slightly darkens light or 7 ha ihetride ts to 1 ri fo 
skimp} brows & lashes Feature boxes on approval, 
Softens, protects mascara > ma 1 —— al oan PS aa. + — 
Send $2.00 + 20¢ tax, no es. iristmas ards & Sta- 
COD to Lady Blue Cosmetic tionery. New England Art 
Co., Box 2309, Hollywood Publishers, North Abing- 
28, California. ton 833, Mass. 
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REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY $2.95 


Only machine of its size & 
price that counts to 999,- 
999,999. Adds, subtracts, 
mult., div. Ideal for busi- 
ness, home, students, tax 
work. Send name, address. 
$2.95 plus pstg. COD, if 
ck. or M.O., we pay pstg. 
($3.04 in Pa. incl. 3% tax). 
Leatherette case. 10-day 
money bk. guar. Agents 
wanted. Calculator Ma- 
chine Co., Box 126, Dept. Y- 
85, Huntingdon Valley, Pa. 








$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, nicely printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 
Money Back Guarantee. 
300 Name & Address 
Labels 50¢. Same fine 
printed quality but No 
Plastic Box. Free Fund 
Raising Plan! Tower 
Press, Inc., Box 591-RP, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 





100 YEAR OLD U.S. STAMPS 


We will send “On Ap- 
proval’’ All United States 
stamps even those over 100 
years old. We will also 
send on approval Foreign 
stamps in singles and sets 
incl. such famous issues 
as the Roosevelts, Corona- 
tions, etc. Send 10¢ for our 
introductory bargain of 50 
dif. U.S. stamps, fascinat- 
ing brovhure etc. Globus 
Stamp Co., 268-4th Ave., 
N.Y. 10, N.Y¥., Dept. 13a. 


(Fives Anings continued 


this purpose, as customers forget to 
return them. 

One evening, the store was bus- 
tling with activity. I was asked by a 
sweet-looking old lady for a pen and 
unthinkingly gave her, not the usual 
ball point, but my anniversary pres- 
ent, an expensive well-known brand. 
Not until closing time did I miss the 
pen. 

Some three months later, I had all 
but forgotten the incident when one 
morning the mailman delivered a 
rather large, bulky letter that was 
addressed to: 

“The Gift Store on 42nd Street 

Right next to — Restaurant 

Jetween —— And —— Avenue 

New York City, New York” 

Opening it, I found this note 
wrapped around my lost pen: “Deat 
Sir: I found this pen at the bottom 
of my handbag while ‘spring clean- 
ing.” I wondered where on earth it 





MAKE MONEY IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


Send no money, just your 
name, for 21-Card Assort- 
ment of beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards on approval. 
Show sensational $1 value 
to friends, neighbors. $75.00 
to $500 possible between 
now and Christmas. We’ll 
include free catalog with 
76 other money makers; also 
free samples popular name- 
imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th St. 
Dept. H-219, N. Y. 10 





LORD’S PRAYER PIN 


Entire Lord’s Prayer 
fully engraved on 14K Gol 
Plated Pin. We t with 
pride and devoti 

ship you a dozen. They sell 
Fast at $1 each—many buy 
3 or more. When sold, re- 
mit only $6 to us. Keep 
profit for yourself or child 
And, you get extra Pin free 
Send name, address and $1 
deposit now. We trust You 
LaVive Co. 4 N. 3rd Ave 
DeptP-140,Mt.Vernon,N.Y 





HOW TO WRITE STORIES, ARTICLES 


Would you be willing to 
spend a few hours a week 
at home learning to make 
money writing stories, ar- 
ticles? Adam Aretz sold 
two stories for $255 be- 
fore completing course. 
Learn how you, too, may 
succeed. Send for Free les- 
son and 40-page book. No 
obligation. Write Palmer 
Institute of Authorship, 
Desk CFS-88, 1080 N. Syca- 
more, Hollywood 28, Calif. 








7 GIANT DINOSAURS FOR $1 


Up to 4 Ft. Tall—all 7 of . 
these Giant inflatable toys 
for $1 plus 25¢ post. Pre- 
historic monsters who once 
ruled the Earth. Toss-up 
feet action. 1-piece quality 
latex. Count them: Cera- 
tosaurus, Trachodon Pro- 
toceratops, Sea Serpent 
Sphenacondon, Plateosaur- 
us. Tritasnapatus. No 
CODs. Money back guar. 
Giant Dinosaurs, Dept. B63, 
114 E. 42 St., N.Y. 16. N.Y 
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came from until I suddenly remem- 
bered borrowing it in your store. i 
am sincerely sorry I inadvertently 
walked away with it and I hope 
there are no hard feelings.” 

There was no signature, but I 
hope some day to again see this very 
considerate lady and, if I do, she’s 
guaranteed a personal tour of the 
city by a grateful New Yorker. 

—MELVYN SCHNEIDE 
WHEN I WAS A CHILD, my parents 
purchased a small farm in a remote 
rural community and, although I 
was timid, I enjoyed the new experi- 
ence of attending the 
school that served our area. 


one-room 


The first winter on our new farm 
was dismal and cold, with high 
winds whipping the snow into huge 
mounds, making travel nearly im- 
possible. Many days I felt very much 
alone in a vast world of white as I 
hiked the long mile to and from 
school. 


Years later, though, I learned 





AFTER BREAST 


restore natural 
ance, regain zest for life 
with lifelike Identical 
Breast Form. Fits any well- 
fitting bra, bathing suit. 
Follows body motions, nev- 
er rides up. Doctors recom- 
mend it for scientific bal- 
ance. Thousands use it with 
confidence, comfort. Write 

; lit., authorized 
Identical Form, 
, Dept. C, 17 W. 60th 
New York 23, N. Y 


aDpear- 


SURGERY 





NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE 


new natural 
hairpiece complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder! So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
1 hair!) you can comb 

set it any way you 
Swim in it, sleep 
it—absolutely secure 
Individually styled to your 
needs Write for illus- 
trated booklet ‘‘B,’’ House 
of Feder, 545 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y 


An amazing 





YOUR OWN MAIL ORDER BIZ 


No Inventory! Pretested 
mail-order cat. of unusual, 
fast-moving products, 
shipped ppd. directly to 
your customers. Full prof- 
its. Printed with your 
name & address. Co-op 
plan puts you in fabulous 
mail-order business. Oper- 
ate anywhere, full or part 
time. Low cost. Proven 
profitable. Sample catalog 
& details free. Write Gay- 
lords, North Adams 7, Mass 





BIGGEST 


PROFITS IN “CHAIN SELLING” 


Man or woman—full or part 
make 
selling Visan— 
plete vitamin and mineral 


time more 


most 


money 
com - 


food supplement. Fastest 
growing plan that .pro- 
duced assured income. Send 
25 cents for literature. 
Money refunded if not 
convinced that this is the 
best opportunity you've 
ever seen! Visan Labs, 
Dept. C88. Box 1037, Bur- 
bank, California. 


BE A MODEL—OR 


LOOK LIKE ONE! 


(*Fashionette) N.Y.’s old- 
est model school Grads 
enjoy top ratings in Fash- 
ion Showrms; Photog- 
raphy; T.V.; & Motion 
Pictures. Luxurious class- 
rms supervised dorms, 
Free placement. Day-eve 
classes. Low rates for 
teenagers. Lic’d by State 
Education Dept. Get book 
9M. Grace Downs Model 
School, 477 First Ave., 
NYC 16; OR 9-6440 





* FREE OFFER! QUANTITY LIMITED! 


150-pg. pocketsize Guide 
lists 2500 of America’s top 
restaurants Gives com- 
plete ‘‘inside’’ information 
—cuisine, specialties, en- 
tertainment, etc., carefully 
prepared by editors of 
Esquire—foremost authori- 
ty on gracious living. Send 
only 25¢ in coin for post- 
age and handling to Es- 
quire Club ‘‘Guide.’’ Dept. 
CC88, P.O. Box 402, Radio 
City, New York 19, N. Y. 





SAVE $1000 WHEN YOU BUILD 


Pick your dream home from 
big library of illustrated 
home plan book: ‘'222 Fam- 
ily Room Homes,” ‘260 
New Trends in Selected 
Homes,’’ and ‘225 Block 
Masonry Homes,’’ $1 each. 
Send $2 for all 3. Master 
designed blueprints and 
materials lists at low, low 
cost. Home Building Plan 
Service, Studio 21,2454 NE 
Sandy Blvd., Portland 12, 
Oregon. 





(Continued on 


next page) 








NUTRIA ... NEWEST OPPORTUNITY 


animal 
in U.S. 


New fur-bearing 
now being bred 
Offers huge profits to 
breeders. 15to20 young per 
yr. 1'2¢ per day to feed. 
Any Climate, disease re- 
sistant. The Cabana Mar- 
rone strain is obtainable 
Only through Cabana Nu- 
tria, Inc., & its authorized 
dealers & distributors. For 
free bkit. write: Cabana 
Nutria, Inc., Dept.22,636-C, 
W.LemonAve.,Arcadia,Cal. 





SAVE COSTLY PLUMBING 


BILLS 


Free Booklet offered on 
How to clean clogged-up 
Sinks, House-to-Street 
Sewers, Toilets, Urinals up 
to 200 ft. Easy to trigger, 
new Plumbers Flush Gun 
uses Water Impact to melt 
away Roots, Grease, Rags 
Amazingly effective. Write 
now, or Phone Kildare 
5-1702, Free Details, Mill- 
er Sewer Tools, Dept 
CR-A, 4642 N. Central 
Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois 





FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS 


Analyze handwriting 
more income, 
success! Earn money on 
radio, TV, talks, helping 
others. Eunice Smith, Ohio, 
reports $224 business re- 
sult one talk. Ezell Ei- 
land, Texas, $20.00 an 
hour! Exciting, uncrowded 
field! Write for free 48- 
page book. Trial lessen 
1.G.A.S., Inc., Desk FS, 
2307 National Station 
Springfield, Missouri. 


for 
prestige, 


ZFlver 


” as 2 - 
Linings continued 


from an elderly lady who lived near 
the schoolhouse that I was not quite 
alone. She told me that on the cold- 
est afternoons when dusk fell quick- 
ly,she would watch from her upstairs 
window as I trudged along the first 
half-mile of the way, and then as I 
disappeared out of sight, she tele- 
phoned down the road to another 
neighbor. The second neighbor then 
took up the watch until I arrived 
home, safe for another day. 


JOHN MACMANE 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews yout 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, .“Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





PLASTIC LAMINATING KIT $1.00 


New instant-laminating 
plastic sheets. Snapshots, 
color photos, ID’s, cards, 
papers, etc., won’t crack, 
tear, discolor. Set in clear 
Plain-Vu. Lasting lamina- 
tion, no mach., heat, glue! 
Saves to 75%. Order Now. 
Jr. Kit—10 sheets (3”x4”) 
$1.00 p.p. Jumbo Kit—ten 
3”x4”, six 6”x8” & two 10” 
x12” sheets $4.50 p.p. Trans 
America Gift Guild, Re 

F, Seaford, L : + j 





500 NAME & ADDRESS LABELS 25¢ 


want. Mor 
antee! Order 
ern Stat we y 
Dept. 948, 


Ne yw! West- 
Company, 
ypeka, Kansas 








REMOVE HAIR... EASILY 


No razor, 
creams. Baby 
you satin-smooth 

chin, arms and legs 
stubby regrowth. No odor. 
No chemicals. Safe, clean. 
Smooths your skin, too. 
We will send you 4 
for $1.00 in plain 
per. Satisfaction 
teed or your 
Baby Touch, 
Street, 
California 


face, 


back. 
Front 


money 
734-C 


liquids or 
Touch gives 


No 


pads 
wrap- 
guaran- 


x 


aS 


San Francisco, 








STRETCH YOUR DOLLARS 


: Homemaker’ Budget 
Guide, an invaluable 
pocket-size book shows how 
you can buy more, 
more, and secure your fi- 
nancial future all on your 
present income. Hundreds 
of money-saving ideas 
Written by experts. ‘‘Home- 
maker’s Budget Guide’’ on 
sale at all newsstands or 
send 35¢ to P. O. Box 402 
Radio City Station, N. Y. 


Save 
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The special Shopping Guide below offers you a show- 
case of many unique products and services. Coronet 
hopes you will find items of interest and value to you. 





FOR THE WOMEN 





WIDE Shoes for Women. Save time and money 
choosing from biggest selection anywhere—newest 
styles, all heel heights, widths C to EEE, all sizes 4 
to 12. Only $4.95 to $10.95, comfort, fit guaranteed 
Write today for free 16-page catalog. Syd Kushner, 
Dept. C, 733 South St., Phila. 47, Pa. 


MAKE Money Spare Time Sewing Babywear—Play- 
Time Dresses; cing Leather Moccasins; New Baby 
Sandals. Make $50-$100 and more, fast, easy! No 
house selling! Rush stamped, addressed envelope 
Cutie Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana. 

TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send today for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

KILL the hair root! With the famous Mahler Hair 
Removal Epilator, you can destroy unwanted hair 
permanently in the privacy of your own home. Send 
5¢ for ae | Radiant Beauty booklet to Mahler’s 
Inc., Dept. 328-K, Providence 15, Rhode Island. 

MAKE Money Sewing at Home, part or 
time. We instruct. No selling. Free details: Jud-San, 
Box 2107, Dept. H, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 

MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! 
you what to write, where and how to sell: and sup- 

list of editors buying from beginners. Write to 

ll, right away. Send for free facts. Benson Barrett, 
7464 No. Clark, Dept. A-199-V, Chicago 26. 

$2.00 hourly possible, sewing our ready cut aprons 
at home. Spare or full time. Experience Unnecessary 
Free details. Write: A & B Company, Caldwell 1, 
Arkansas. 


HEAVY Legs! Try new home method to reduce 
ankles, calves, knees, thighs, hips. Leg authority 
offers tested proven scientific course, only 15 minutes 
a day. Write for free book in plain wrapper. Modern 
Methods, Dept. F1-360, 296 Broadway, N. Y. C. 7 

$3.00 hourly possible for man or woman assembling 
rustic pump lamps at home spare time. Simple. Easy 
No house canvassing. Write: Ougor Enterprises, 
Box 67, Caldwell, Arkansas. 





FOR THE HOME 





FREE—New 44 page Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in full color. Tells how you can Save 
about Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing, Reversible Rugs and Carpets—by 
sending your old rugs, clothing to Olson factory. No 
risk. Easy terms. For Free Book, write: Olson Rug 
Co., Dept. W-18, Chicago 41, Illinois. 


MASSIVE, 6-ft., multi-color World Map. Intense 
up-to-the-minute detail in 24 sq. ft. area (6’x4’) 
Display this colorful, functional wallpiece in your 
den, library, playroom or office. Keeps entire family 
up on world events—a real ‘‘conversation piece.’ 
Used by Gov’t., T.V. newscasters, global strategists 
An unmatched value for a map this size! Heavy-duty 
stock only $2.95. Shipped rolled in mailing tube $1 
extra. It’s Guaranteed. Radak Pub. Co., Dept. C88, 
505 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

DOLLS, Lampe. Camel Saddles, Xmas Gifts, 
Cuckoo Clocks, and Jewelry mailed direct to you 
from Lat. America, Far East, Africa, and Europe 
Send 25¢ for Catalog & Coupon. Edgar, Import- 
Export, Still River, Mass. 





FOR THE HOME 


CESSPOOLS, septic tanks & all clogged drains. How 
hey function & how to keep them working properly 
id costly pumping, digging & moving charges 
te for easy do-it-yourself pamphlet. Chemical 
ssspool & Drain Clng. Co. Boston 34, Mass 


FOR PHOTO FANS 


FILMS developed—complete color and black and 
white service. ag low prices—best — fast 
service. Write for free mailers, price lists 
dak Tips For Better Color Shots."’ 

16A, Madison Square Station, N.Y. 

YOUR Films Are Priceless 
prints...35¢ Twelve ir 
est in lifetime quali sparkling photos, send your 
films to Wisconsin Fim Service, Dept. C8s, West 
Salem, Wisconsin, 

KODACHROME, Ektachrome, 
essed & mounted. 35 mm ;‘ } 

$1.35. Finest ‘control Mai ler a i 3 
: 5m m films, 20 ex. s, 3 for $4. 25. Great Lakes 
Photo Servi ce, Box 5468, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 


KODACOLOR Trial ffer, enlarged Kod 
Pr 











nd ‘“‘Ko- 


Photo-Mail Box 
10, N.Y. 


. . Eight King size 
50¢. Processing Free or fin 


Ans scochrome proc- 
y l 


1acoior 

ts trom your negative 15¢ each; or your 8 ex- 

ire Kodacolor film developed, enlarged only $2.00 

2 exp. $2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send 

for price list. Bell Color, Dept. C, Englewood, N. J. 

FREE Roll 120, 620 or 127 Ansco Film to introduce 

our film developing service. Reg. 50¢. 1 to customer 

Return ad with order. Specify film size, print name, 

address and 15¢ for handling; Imperial Photo, Dept. 
17, Box 124, Dyker Hts. Stat., B’klyn 28, N. Y 


COLOR SLIDES 


170,000 COLOR-SLIDES in stock covering the 
United States and 70 foreign countries Fill in the 
scenes you missed on your trip. Send 9¢ for 88 page 
catalog to Capt. M. W. Arps, USN, ret., Box 1715, 
Washington 13, D. C. 


HOME MOVIE FANS 


8MM, 16mm. color movies, 2”x2” 
biggest selection anywhere! Big discounts on cam- 
eras, projectors, supplies! Get free, every three 
weeks, new issue of 12-page newspaper size bargain 
list. Blackhawk Films, Davenport 13, Iowa 


FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 


LEARN To Relax, without costly pills! Amaz. new 
12” LP phonograph record, perfected & used by M.D 
Psychiatrist, teaches you to relax naturally, safely, 
help overcome harmful stresses, tensions. No effort 
$6.95 compl. with text. Satisfaction guar. Sleep- 
Learning Research Ass'n, Box 24-P, Olympia, Wash. 

FALSE Teeth loose? Right at home make your 
slipping dentures snug for months of comfort. Eat 
anything. Stop gum soreness. Easy and quick with 
Stix soft plastic liners. For uppers and lowers. Send 
$1 for 2 Stix Liners ppd. Money back guarantee. Stix 
Products, Inc., 330 S. Dearborn, Dept. A, Chicago 4, I]. 


FOR PARENTS 


**8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’’ Every parent should 
have this new book about child training. It is free; 
no obligation. Simply address Parents Association, 
Dept. 1358, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 














color slides 
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FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 


FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating stamps—Europe, Africa, So. America, Scan- 
dinavia, Balkans, Asia, etc., used and unused stamps 
Free to approval service applicants for 3¢ postage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Springfield 33, Massachusetts. 

FROM fabulous Las Vegas comes the most unique 
system of building real value collections, ever 
devised. The one sure way of filling those blank 
spaces in your album. This system puts your dupli- 
cates to work for you and gives you what yeu want. 
$1.00 for one full year’s membership. The White- 
house, 558 Oakey Bivd., Las Vegas, Nevada. 

FREE—your choice 100 different Philippines—or 
100 Canada—or 100 diff. from 100 diff. remote coun- 
tries, each collection over $5.00 catalog value when 
you buy our sensational foreign approvals. Topval 
Stamp Service, Box 486, Redlands, Calif. 


SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To acquaint you with our 
better United States approvals, you get 2 different 
$5.00 U. S. stamps plus 20 others; Hi-Values. Air 
Mails, Commemoratives, etc. Send—10c, for Lot No. 
20. Irwin, Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


TERRIFIC Stamp Bargain! Israel—Iceland—Vati- 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 
ulous British Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 
Cover Postage. Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. 
Toronto, Canada 


FREE! Large Illustrated Catalog Listing US, UN, 
BNA, Br. Cols.; sets, singles, packets. Coins and Spe- 
cial Offers. Extra ‘‘How to Recognize Rare Stamps.’’ 
Kenmore, Milford C966*, New Hampshire. 


307 DIFFERENT Stamps 25¢, including India, 
China, Vatican, Russia, British Colonies, Japan, 
Africa, Scandinavia, Pakistan, Newfoundland, Aus- 
tralia, Exceptionals, Unusuals. Only with approvals. 
Lincoln Stamp Co., St. Catherine’s 254, Ontario. 

225 STAMPS For only 10¢! This mammoth value 
includes airmails, pictorials; stamps from strange 
countries cataloging up to 25¢ each! Also approvals 
and big illustrated bargain lists. Mystic Stamp Com- 
pany, Camden 4, New York. 





FOR COIN & BANKNOTE COLLECTORS 





WE offer Scarce Indian Cents 1901, 02, 03, 05, 06, 
07, Lincoln Cents 1909vdb, 14p, 16d, 17d, 17s, 18d, 
18s, 19d, 19s, 20d, 20s, 25d, 25s, 26d, 2id, 27s, 28d, 28s, 
29d, 29s, 30d, 30s. 3lp, 38s, 39s, 42s, at 10¢ each 
Reynolds Coin Shop, 108 E. Kearsley, Flint 2, Mich. 

GIGANTIC 82-Page Bargain Catalogue—World’s 
Greatest, only $1.00 (Deductible on $10 order). Fine 
$5 Gold $12.85. Large $1 Bill (New) $7.50, 1958 Proof 
Set $2.60. Linc. ¢ 1914D $19.50; 31s $8.95. Bebee’s, 
4514 No. 30th, Omaha 11, Nebr. 

COIN Collectors! Amazing ‘‘CCC’’ coin cleaner, 
fast and economical, $1.00 postpaid. Large illustrated 
catalog collectors accessories 10¢. It is now legal to 
sell gold coins. We buy them, also old collections 
and accumulations of pennies, etc. Coin Care Corp., 
1627-D West Anaheim, Long Beach 13, Calif. 





FOR TRAVELERS & VACATIONISTS 





*FREE Offer! Esquire Club’s 150-page Vest-Pocket 
Guide to Fine Dining, lists 2500 of America’s top 
restaurants. Listings include type of cuisine, special- 
ties, entertainment facilities, etc. All restaurants 
carefully screened by editors of Esquire. Quantity 
limited. *Send only 25¢ in coin for postage and 
handling to Esquire Club ‘‘Guide,’’ Dept. C88, P.O. 
Box 402, Radio City P.O., New York 19, New York. 
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BOOK Manuscripts Considered 
publisher who offers authors early pub! 
royalty and national distribution. All l 
comed. Submit MS to Greenwich Book Publishers 
Inc., Atten. Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, } 

LOOKING for a Book Publisher? An 
est co-operative firm offers a tested p 
your work published, promoted 
successes, one a best seller. Write 
it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 
New York 17, N. Y. 

TOP prices now being paid by publishers for books 
stories, articles! All subjects and lengths New 
writers wanted. Send your scripts today for prompt 
sales consideration to Carlson Wade, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y 

WRITERS! Become published author illus- 
trated brochure reveals publishing iblicity, sales 
data for authors of fiction, non-fiction, poetry mss 
Write to Dept. 8X, Exposition Press, 386 4th Ave 
New York 16, N. Y 

AUTHORS! We can help you gai 
will publish your manuscript—edit omote 
advertise and sell it. Low subsidies royalties 
Send for free booklet. Comet Press cs, Dept 
CO-8, 200 Varick Street, New York City 14, N. Y 


gnition. We 





FOR MUSIC FANS 





HOME Players’ quarterly music mz 
worth music, special features, only $: 
100 music pages. Latest ‘‘pop,’ 
classics. Easy arrangements. Tremendous value 
$2 Music Guide, 10 Fiske Pl., Mt. Vernon, 4 





FOR HORSEMEN 





‘“‘HOW To Train Horses’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses should have. Free. No obligation. Simply 
address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1458, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





REAL ESTATE OPPORTUNITIES 








STROUT Catalog Mailed Free! Farms, Homes, 
Businesses; Coast-to-Coast, 34 States, 3,186 proper- 
ties described. 58 Years Service. World's Largest! 
Strout Realty, 251-ZG 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





FREE copy of ‘‘Prize Ideas’’ the publication that 
has Iaunched many successful winners. Packed with 
prize winning aids, entries that have won, news of 
current contests. All-American School, Dept. CO, 
1429 Spruce St., Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. 

WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
Contest Bulletin has helped others win; 
dreds of tips. Lists current cor n TU > 
Sample copy of magazine 25¢. General Con ulle- 
tin, 1609 East 5th, Dept. 400, Duluth 12, Minnesota 





FOR INVENTORS 





PATENT Searches, including copies of nearest pat- 
ents, $6.00. Reports airmailed wit 48 hours. More 
than 100 registered patent attorneys use my service. 
Free invention protection forms. Miss Ann Hastings, 
P.O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 

INVENTORS Don’t sell your invention patented or 
unpatented until you receive our offer Write 
Cowgill, Box 298 Marion, Ohio. Complete invention 
service, technical development, financial help with 
patent protection and marketing service. 

INVENTIONS Wanted—patented or unpatented! If 
you want to market or sell your inventions for cash 
or royalties, write for Free Booklet! Send no draw- 
ings! We have Tremendous Manufacturers List! Glo- 
bal Marketing Service, 2420-C 77th, Oakland 5, Calif. 
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MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 








HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broker CHRISMAS Cards impressive Album of per- 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches ings, Diamonds, sonal and Db s designs ith customer's name 
verware, Spectacles, Platinum, aeneure. Gold Coir imprinted on rt cards and envelopes. De- 
Write for Free Information. Satisfaction Gi . Luxe hat pay DeLuxe commissions 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill Prices: 25 t $3.95 and up. Men or women, 

- f r church organizations can easily 

MACK’S Anti-Noise Earplugs help you sleep i ar $3 t $500, is bonuses. Old established 

noise disturbs. There is no substitute for natu “tu furnishes Album of sample cards 

sleep. They are waterproof for swimmers. $1 per box ar s 1“ kit. You can take orders for bet- 

(3 pairs) mailed. Satisfaction or refund McKeon r ristmas cards! Experier S unnecessary. 

Co., Box 2269C, Cleveland 9, Ohio Ir to: Process Corp., Dept. 2, 1954 8S. Troy, 
*hicag 9° llinois 

LOANS By Mail. Borrow $50 to $500 for any pur- Chicago 23, Ilinol 
pose. Employed men & women over 25, eligible I'LL send you free stocking sample newest ad- 
Confidential—no co-signers. Up to 2 years to repay— vancement in hosiery since discovery of nylon. Full- 
low monthly payments. Supervised by Nebraska length; stays up without supporters; amazingly com- 
Banking Dept. Loan application sent free in plain fortable. Patented. Make money fast introducing to 
envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, friends at 70¢.a pair less than Nationally advertised 
City National Bank, Dept. C-8, Omaha 2, Nebraska price. American Mills, Dept. 652, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic EARN Extra Income Without Changing Jobs! Use 
Religion! Write for our free home study course your spare time for profits. Show and sell fascinat- 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- ing new gifts, greeting cards, gadgets, novelties, toys, 
tion. Paulist Fathers Instruction Center, Dept. C, jewelry and cosmetics—make up to 92% profit! Write 
415 West 59 St., New York 19, N. Y. today for free money-making kit and big colorful 
catalog. Samples on approval. No obligation. Greet- 
ings Unlimited, 8-189 Park Square, St. Paul 1, Minn 


START Big-Pay Business At Home in spare time 
No experience needed to operate little table-top 
EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing machine for bronzing baby shoes. Make $5.46 profit 
only Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big on every pair. Full particulars Free. Send postcard 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- to Mason, 1512 Jarvis, Room CM-22-J, Chic. 26, Il 
pear from fabrics. Steady demand. Details free. 
Fabricon, 6222 Broadway, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


prea 
MEN And Women Wanted to start home business am 
in spare time with little table-top rubber stamp ma- Fi 
chine. Easy to earn up to $9.80 an hour without 
previous experience. Full particulars Free by mail 


Send postcard to Roberts, 1512 Jarvis, Room CR- 
22-J, Chicago 26, Ill 


~ 
he 





SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 








MAKE extra money selling fast-selling line: gifts, 
toys, collector’s items, h nent’ BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


household wares, greeting 
cards. Ideal for direct selling, home gift shops, or 
yarties » fr ae nt Apo ers 7 : 
Btar, 8-590 Finch i hn hee month 60% PROFIT possible on Cosmetics—Why m 
, ~ “ Tews manne en. : less? Famous nationally advertised Studio Girl 
SHELLCRAFT, the fascinating profitable Hobb New Hollywood Cosmetics pay up to 60%! Make up to 
Shell Jewelry Designs for beginners and experienced 25 a day and more! Hire others. Write or wire 
Shellcrafters. Send today for Free Design Bulletins for free samples, details. Studio Girl, Glendale, 
Shelicraft, 514 N.W. 79th St., Miami 50, Florida. California, Dept. 1888E. 


RUN Spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at EARN Extra Money selling Advertisi ng Book 
home. Show friends samples of our wonderful new Matches. Every business a prospect. Start without 
1958 All-Occasion Greeting Cards and Gifts. Take experience; men, women, Free sample kit furnished. 
their orders and earn up to 100 profit. No experi- Match Corp. of America, Dept. GM-32, Chicago 32, 
ence necessary. Cost no ig to try. Write today Illinois. 
for s les on ¢ 1 aos sreetings ant " args ° 
|. Wemidate oy os ig mapet Crestings, Sage. INCREASE income! Show friends wonderful Christ- 
: mas. All Occasion cards. Profits to 100° Bonus. 
Fund Raising, Party Plans. Write for Feature boxes 
on approval. Free Personal Xmas Card Album. New 
England Art Publishers, North Abington M-81, Mass. 


A & W Franchises available U.S.A. and Canada 
for popular A & W Root Beer. Want your own busi- 
ness? Make money—have time to enjoy it. Financi: 
available on credit approval. Write A & W Root Beer 

MAKE Money Writing Short Paragraphs! No tedi- Co., Box 1039 CFS, Santa Monica, California. 
us stud 11 vou , write. where an aw ~ - 
to sell, and supply. list a po ean anion med = IMPORT-EXPORT opportunity, profitable, world- 
ginners small checks add up quickly. Write to wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
sell, rig away. Send for free facts Benson Barrett tal; or travel abroad We ship proven plan, for no 
Dept C199V, 1464 Clark, Chicago 26 : risk examination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
ais : - = tails. Mellinger, Dept. P18, Los Angeles 24, California. 


TAKE over your area as Service Distributor keep- WANT a new, fascinating, profitable life? Sell 
ing retail stores supplied. Our nationally advertised unusual imports from ‘‘Around the world’’ to family 
27-yr-old line gives you 6625 mark-up. Tremen- friends, stores! Catalog-Free import. Send $1.C0 for 
dously successful moneymaking plan. Write K. D postage, handling. Immediate delivery. Loverta’s Im- 
Harris, c/o Novo, 1166 Milwaukee, Chicago 22, Ill. ports (b) 533 Bowers Avenue, Runnemede, N. 








TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the Coronet Family Shopper you can expose your products 

and services each month to more than 10,500,000 discriminating and budget-wise Coronet readers. For full 

information—on insertion in any of the three Family Shopper divisions: (1) Display Section, (2) Shop- 

ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College Directory, write, indicating the division in which you 

are interested to: Coronet Family Shopper, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. (Future closing 
dates: August 20 for November issue; September 20 for December issue.) 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





JUST send name for Christmas 21-Card Assort- 
ment on approval. Show sensational $1 value to 
friends, $75 to $500 possible between now and Christ- 
mas. Free samples name-imprinted cards. Wallace 
Brown, 11 E. 26th St., Dept. G-2 20, N. Y. 10 

MAKE Extra Money. —Cash commissions. Full or 
part time. Everybody buys easy-selling Advertising 
Book Matches. Union label. All styles. No experience 
necessary. Powerhouse selling kit Free. Superior 
Match, Dept N-858, 7530 Grenwood, Chicago 19, Ill. 


EARN money at home We teach you invisible 
mending & reweaving at home in spare time. New 
improved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. C-88, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 

G ROW a living Miniature Forest or orc hard (only 
in. high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amaz. Dwarfing secrets! Fascinating hobby. $$$$$ 
Home-business Opportunity. Free Seeds! (State age). 
Miniature Nurseries, Dept. AT, Gardena, Calif. 


WILL you wear new suits and topcoats without « one 
penny cost and agree to show them to friends? You 
can make up to $30.00 in a day even in spare time, 
without canvassing. J. C. Field & Son, Inc. Dept. 
C-1834, Harrison & Throop St., Chicago 7, II. 


MAKE Money! Take big profit orders, famous 
Fruit Trees . including sensational discovery— 
Starkrimson Delicious Apple! Also Dwarfs, Shrubs, 
Roses, Vines. Sales outfit Free. Stark Bros., Desk 
3689, Louisiana, Missouri. 

SUCCESS Opportunity—Sell Famous ‘Spring- Step 
Cushion Shoes. Earn big money daily plus cash 
bonus. Write Ortho-Vent Shoe Company, 4788 Brand 
Road, Salem, Virginia. 


MAKE 100% Profit Every Time You Push a Bu t- 
ton! Quickie Spray shines all shoes instantly. No 
daubing, buffing, brushing. Rush refundable dol- 
lar for demonstrator, selling kit. Franchises avail 
rr R. Barnet Co., Dept. CO-88, Wellesley Hills 
81 ass. 





MAIL Order selling is easy with your name, ad- 
dress imprinted on Giftime color catalog of giftware 
items dropshipped to your customers from our ware- 
houses. Help on mail lists. Free samples cat. Giftime, 
919 Walnut, Dept. 102, Phila. 7, Pa. WA 3-1945 


NEW Home-Import Mail Order Profitunity. 
mailbox stuffed with money! No selling—No experi- 
ence—no investment; we supply everything. Free 
Details. Mail Order Distributors (Import Division), 
15201 South Broadway, Los + Angee 61N8, California. 


Your 


‘““MEXTEX-ITE! New German scientific synthetic 
Miracle Gems! Dazzling fiery Brilliance! Scratch- 
proof warranty! Mextex-Ite I, white, $2 kt. Mextex- 
Ite II, blue-white, $5 kt. 58 facets. 14 kt. settings $9. 
Syn Star Sean $6 kt. MexTex, COR, El Paso, Tex. 


WANT To Make Big aeeney At Home? $10.00 sroat 
in an hour possible with Invisible Reweaving. Make 
tears, holes disappear from clothing, fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries, homes. De- 
tails Free. Fabricon, 6220 Broadway, Chicago 40, Ill. 





Free to Readers of Coronet 
Coronet Family Shopper’s First Annual Direc- 
tory of Educational Opportunities will be avail- 
able in a few weeks. You'll find this brand new 
Directory a valuable reference guide to veri- 
fied educational opportunities and advancement 
aids. For a limited time it is being offered 
FREE to all readers of Coronet. Write for your 
copy today to Coronet School Directory, 488 


Madison Avenue, New York 2 a2, N. ¥. 
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SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
wid DIRECTORY ‘ict 


Coronet lists the following schools and 
colleges for those readers interested 
in verified educational opportunities. 








BOYS PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


FORK UNION Military Academy—Our 
plan in Upper School (grades 9-12 inc! 
roll 50%. Accredited. ROTC higt nest r 
pools. Sep. Jr. School, grades 4-8. 60th 
alog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 998, Fork Ur 


KEMPER Military School—Rounded educational, 
military recreational program. Accredited. Sn l 
classes. 8th grade, H.S. and Jr ae “a A 

ROTC. All sports, indoor pool; flyin 114t 

Dir. of Adm., 1588 Third St., Boo salle 


WENTWORTH Military 
business, 
H.S.; 2-yr. College Accredited 
flying. Sports. Summer school 
Catalog. Col. Sellers, 488 Wash. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


EASILY Make $65 Week as Practical Nurse 
quickly at home. No high school necessar; 10 age 
limit. Write today for free booklet, lessons. Post 
Graduate School of Nursing 30E88 Auditorium 
Bidg., Chicago, Illinois. 


SECRETARIAL 


STENO-SECRETARIAL Training teaching Gregg 
shorthand—the tested & proved symbol system which 
is faster than any abbreviated long hand system 
Broad range of subj. to choose from—< gg short- 
hand, typing, business English, personality develop- 
ment, filing, secretarial acct’g., business mathemat- 
ics, & others provide you with more than a hap- 
hazard plan for taking dictation. Qualified stenogr 
phers & secretaries urgently in demand at excellent 
salaries. During our 50 years over 1,400,000 ambitious 
men and women have turned to LaSalle for greater 
ability, larger success. Get all the facts. Our free 
book gives compl. details—Write LaSalle Extension 
University, A Correspondence In stitution, — SS 
194, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, 


SHORTHAND in 6 weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous Speedwriting shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC. Easiest to learn and use 
Fast preparation for a better position. Nationally 
used in leading offices and Civil Service. 120 words 
per minute—50% faster than Civil Service require- 
ments. Over 350,000 taught at home or through 
classroom instruction. The very low cost will sur- 
prise you. Typing available. 35th Year. Schools in 
over 400 cities in U. S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet which gives full details 
—and free sample lesson that will show you how 
easily and quickly you can learn. Speedwriting short- 
hand. School of Speedwriting, Dept. 4908-8, 55 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Academy—Thousands 
professional leaders started here. 4-y1 
R OTC, CAA 

















COLLEGES AND JR. COLLEGES 


EDUCATIONAL Aid: Score high on college qualify- 
ing exams. Prepare quickly nui ; 
well practice tests and study aids iple test $2.00. 
Satisfaction or money back guaranteed. Cramwell 
Service, CB-8, Adams, Mass. 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


CAN I At My Age Become A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though I Have Had No Previous 
Hotel Experience? Would you like to step into a well- 
paid position as Hotel or Club Manager, Purchasing 
Agent, Social Director or Assistant Manager, etc.? 
The success of Lewis graduates from 20 to 50 proves 
you can. Susan Cupit writes: ‘‘Thanks to Lewis Train- 
ing, I became Assistant Manager of an Apartment 
Hotel. I have recommended Lewis Training to many 
people.’’ Our Free Book explains how you can qualify 
for a well-paid position at home or through resident 
classes in Washington, how you are registered Free 
in Lewis Nationwide Placement Service. Write today 
Course Approved for All Veteran Training. Lewis 
Hotel Training School, Desk DM-1124, Wash. 7,D.C 

INDIANA Technical College—B.S. degree in 27 
mo. Engineering, Aero., Chem., Civil, Elec., Mech. & 
Electronics (incl. Radio& TV). B.S. in 36 mo.(Math., 
Chem., Physics). Prep. courses. Enter Sept., Dec., 
March, June. 9588 E. Wash. Blvd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind 

GET Into Electronics as technician, field engr., 

alist in communications, missiles, computers, 
r, automation. Basic, advanced courses. Assoc 
in 29 mos. B.S. obtainable. Start Sept. Val- 
paraiso Technical Institute, Dept. B, Valparaiso, Ind. 

AIRLINES Need Stewardesses, Flight & Ground 
Hostesses, Pursers, Ticket and traffic Agents. Major 
airline executives rate Grace Downs School as the 
finest for training. Here, young men and girls learn 
during day-eve classes in a stratosphere cabin. Fly- 

is simulated in the school’s giant link trainer 
Downs comprehensive training brings better 
sitions and rapid promotions. Airline directors in- 
erview prospective employees right on _ school’s 
premises. In 1957, Grace Downs School placed 99 
of its graduates. with major airline organizations 
Free placeme state lic’'d; get book 9C. Supervised 
dorms in block-front, fireproof, elevator school bldg 
Grace Downs Air Career School, 477 First Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. OR 9-6440 

LEARN Meat Cutting; only 8 weeks Toledo 
Actual practice. Big pay, full me jobs; own a prof- 
itable ma 2t. Diploma, pay after gradua n; job 
help; 35th year. GI approved; catalog Free. National 
School Meat Cutting, Dept. 95, Toledo 4, Ohio 








HOME INSTRUCTION 


WHY Don't You Write? 
articles on business, 
avel local 





Writing short stories, 
homemaking, hobbies, sports, 
vel al club and church activities, etc will 
iable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men 
women learn—by writing. Our unique Free 
Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess 
fundamental qualities essential to successful 
You'll enjoy this test. Write for it, without 

or obligation. Newspaper itute of America, 
Suite 5498-M, One Park Ave York 16, N. Y 


LEARN ‘By tar’’ with Dormiphone 
leep. Amazing new scientifi 
easy shortcut to learning languages, facts, new 
habits, speech, entertainment. Used by educators, 
children, people of all ages, occupations. Free Book 
Modernophone nc., 337-088 Radio City, N. Y. 20 


CALVERT—The School that Comes to You! Ac- 
credited home-study courses Kindergarten—8th 
grade. Complete teaching manual. Courses kept up to 
date by Non-profit. 53rd year. Catalog 
690 Tuscany Road, Baltimore 

TRAFFIC and Transportatio nen needed 
by thousands of firms : } lent salarie Become 

rates, 


awake & 


invention gives you 


bs rain 
h book. LaSalle 

Universit; A correspondence 

195 17 South Dearborn St 


INTERIOR Decoration: Approved supervised | 
study training. Fine starting point for career 
classes. Text and work furnished 
awarded. Low tuition and Send for free 
booklet. Chicago School of iterior Decoration, 835 
Diversey Pkway Dept. 141C, Chicago 14, l 
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ACCOUNTING—Free Sample Lesson. Unusual op- 
portunity now due to shortage of men and women 
accountants. LaSalle can prepare you quickly in 
spare time at home by famous Problem Method—you 
learn Accounting by doing. No previous bookkeeping 
experience necessary. All LaSalle instructors are 
CPA’s and expert accountants. Accounting offers top 
pay—secure future. Get all the facts—send for Sam- 
ple Lesson and Free illustrated book, ‘‘Opportunities 
in Accounting,’’ which describes the opportunities in 
this profitable field, and how you can take advantage 
of them. Low cost, easy terms. Write LaSalle Exten- 
sion University, A correspondance Institution, De- 
partment H 193, 417 South Dearborn, Chicago 5, 
Illinois. 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your family. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination GI Approved Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


*“*HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’ 
A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 
is free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 1028, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

OIL Coloring Photographs—A fascinating hobby or 
profitable sideline for those with artistic talent 
Learn at home. Easy simplified method. Free book- 
let. National Photo Coloring School, 835 Diversey 
Parkway, Dept. 141C, Chicago 14, Illinois. 

COMPLETE Your High School at home in spare 
time with 61-year-old school. Texts furnished. No 
classes. Go as rapidly as your time and abilities per- 
2 Booklet free. Write American School, Dept 

Drexel at 58th, Chicago Illinois 

a nurse. Learn at home in spare time. For 
beginners or experienced practical nurses, nurse’s 
aides, infant nurses, age 18 to 60. High school 
not required. Free Sample Lesson! Career Institute, 
Dept. N-98, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 4, Ill 

WATCH repairing. Learn the simplified Sweazey 

Way at home. Low cost modern training. For extra 
areer. No previous experience needed. No 
Free Samp Lesson. Chicago School of 
ng, 2324-H Milwaukee, Chicago 47, Ill 

WRITING? Before you consider any course in 
writing—Compare! NYS offers: complete training in 
fiction, non-fiction, TV; placement of saleable scripts. 
Write for informatic & sample material. The New 
York School of Writing, Dept. 345,2 E.45St.,N.Y.,N.Y. 

HIGH School at Home. You can still finish High 
School—at home, in your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or social re pay, a better 
job, social recognition rak the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson answer service. Person- 
alized instruction. Lov : Diploma to graduates 
I.C.S. is oldest and large (257 courses). Write 
today for 3 free books 36-page ‘‘How to Suc- 
ceed,’’ (2) sampl ath), (3) Career Catalog 
—indicates course desired. International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 15, Penna Dept. 39164G 

DRESS design! Approved supervised home study 
training. Fine starting point for career. No classes 
Text and work kit furnished. Diploma awarded. Low 
tuition and payments. Send for free booklet. Na- 
tional School of Dress Design, 835 Diversey Parkway, 
Dept. 141C, Chicago, Illinois 

ENGLISH Course for Adults—With my new se 
correcting method you can stop making mistakes— 
speak & write effectively. 15 minutes a day at home. 
Free 32 p. booklet. D. O. Bolander, Career Institute, 
Dept. 298, 30 East Adams St., Chicago 4, Illinois. 


FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished; credit for previous schooling 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write free catalog. Wayne School, 

pt. HGX-16, 2 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Illinois 


TAX Experts earn 1 ative fees. Prepare income 
l operate profitable year- 
round Business Ta -e. We train you at home, 
help you start. State approved. Free details, no 
agent will call. Union Institute, Hoboken 9M, N. J. 

SUCCESS Through Home Study. Play, teach mod- 
ern Popular Piano, professional] style. No scales. Also 
Popular Songvwriti and amazing Personality and 
Success Courses. Change your future. Free booklet. 
Weidner System, 423 E. 7th St., Boston 27, Mass. 
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LANGUAGE LESSONS 


JOHN MILTON, the English poet, was once asked if he 
planned to teach his daughters any foreign languages. 
“No,” was the reply, “one tongue is sufficient for any 
woman. —MILT WEISS 


PAUL RAMADIER, French Minister of Finance, in an official speech, said: ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, we must save—no matter how much it costs!” Quote 


MISS MURPHY was teaching her Sunday school class the Twenty-Third Psalm. 
When she thought it had been mastered, she asked the class to repeat it in 
unison. She detected a discrepancy in the words, so she took each child indi- 
vidually and listened to him recite. Finally she found one little fellow who was 
concluding his version with this line: “And surely good Miss Murphy will fol- 
low me all the days of my life.” —California Teachers’ Ass tion Journa 
I HAD LIVED all my life in the South but it was not until we moved to Wisconsin 
that I was made aware of how really Deep South my accent was. When one 
of my young son’s new friends dropped in to see him, I told the little fellow 
that we were going downtown and, if he would go home and get permission 
from his mother, I would take him along with us for some ice cream. He 
stood staring at me while I talked. Then, nodding his head solemnly, he turned 
and walked away. 

A few minutes later his mother telephoned, and in a chuckling voice told 
me that her son had just come home and said, “Mother, will you call up that 
lady and ask her what she said. She speaks Spanish and I couldn’t understand 
one word.” —BETTY S. MARRIOTT 


UNLIKE AMERICAN AUTO MAKERS, the British Rolls-Royce company does not.dis- 
close the horsepower of its cars. 

One titled Englishman (probably piqued by boasting American friends) used 
his finest crested stationery to write the Rolls people and ask: “What is the 
horsepower of my ‘Silver Dawn’ ”? 

With typical British reserve, a company executive replied with a single word: 
“Adequate.” HARRY WoopWaRD (Sales Management) 


WHEN MY NIECE, a fourth-grader, returned home from school one afternoon 
and found me visiting with her mother, she proudly showed us a composition 
for which she had just received an “A.” 


It stated that Mozart was born in 1756, was a famous composer and pianist 
and father, and had “practiced on a spinster in the attic.” BARBARA D. LANG 


CORONET 








An exciting new offer from the 


JOHNNY’ 
GREATEST HITS 


JOHNNY 


HANCES ARE - TWELFTH OF NEVER 
NOT FOR ME TO SAY - WILL THE WIND 
COME TO ME - WONDERF WONDERFUL 

PLUS 6 OTHERS 


1 The greatest of 2 
all piano concertos 


Moonglow, The 3 
Lamp is Low, 10 more 


Sensational new 4 
Johnny Mathis album 


Original and best 
recording of this hit 


world’s largest 





ROSSINI: WILLIAM TE i 
BARBER OF SEVILLE OVERTURE 
DONIZETTI: DAUGHTER OF THE 
REGIMENT OVERT 
SCHUBERT: MARCHE MILITAIRE 
TCHAIKOVSKY: MARCHE SLAVE 
RADETZKY MARCH 


ERROLL GARNER | 
OTHER VOICES 
MITCH MILLER Orchestra 


a 20123 8B! RAY CONNIFF and orchestra 
SYMPHONY 


Frank Sinatra 


2 
‘7 


\ 


: CERTGEBOUW AND 
. ORMANDY- PHILADELPHIA ORCH VAN KEMPEN  .NOURELUY ORCHESTRA 








5 Mean to Me, Blue 6 


A ‘“‘must”’ for any 7 
Skies, 10 more 


record collection 


Where or When, 8 


Solitaire, Misty, 9 
Be My Love, 10 more 


Dreamy, 7 more 


Six thrilling over- 
tures and marches 





ANDRE 
Kostelanetz 


AND ORCHESTRA 


SCHUBERT: 

UNFINISHED” SYMPHONY 
MENDELSSOHN:| "{”, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM} fy 


"pe 


REX HARRISON 
JULIE ANDREWS 


MY_FAIR LADY 
a 


Original 
Broadway 
Cast 
oe 


— 
NORMAN CUBOFR, 








2» 
7. 











10 The Duke 1 


Whiffenpoof 12 
reaches new heights 


Laura, Stella by 13 
Song, Aura Lee, etc. 


2 lovely works— 14 
Starlight, 10 more 


superbly performed 


4 ‘ 
SI cms tn 
~ NSS : ORIGINAL DUCHIN RECORDINGS 


Jealousy, High 17 
Noon, 10 more songs 


Complete score 
includes 16 numbers 





PAGANINI: 
Viskin Concerto Ne I 
SAINT-SAENS: 
2 i - Raaeer oNig3 
VIS \ ONCOTG Né AT THE 
TIFFANY 


BALL 





15 Two truly vir- 16 


Duchin’s 15 fin- 19 
tuoso performances 


est performances 


Classic portray- 18 


Almost one 
al of the 4 seasons 


hour of dance music 








TCHAIKOVSKY serenade in ¢ major 
BORODIN. nocturne BARBER adagio 
VAUGHN WILLIAMS fantasia on greensieeve 


Beat of My Heart AALS 
TONY BENNETT} a NO.4 


~Z 


BOLVIAL 


Dave Brubeck 


WALTER © 
NEW YORK PHIL NIC 











20 Suave arrange- 21 
ments of 14 numbers 


Four melodic 22 


Tony with a 23 
works for strings 


wonderful beat 


A great work— 24 
a grand performance 


Dave works 
over six Disney tunes 


record club! 
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of these superb IHigh-Fidelity| 





COLUMBIA AND 
EPIC RECORDS 


if you join the Columbia (p Record 


Club now—and agree to purchase 4 se- 
lections during the coming 12 months 


Tear Off And Mail This Card To Receive 3 Records FREE 


COLUMBIA (P RECORD CLUB, Dept. 209-1 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records whose 
numbers I have circled at the right — and enroll me in 
the following Division of the Club: 
(check one box only) 
[} Classical (] Listening and Dancing Jazz 
[] Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 

I agree to purchase four selections from the more than 
100 to be offered during the coming 12 months... at 
regular list price, plus small mailing charge. For every 
two additional selections I accept, I am to receive a 12” 
Columbia or Epic Bonus record of my choice FREE 


Circle 3 
Numbers 


(Please Print) 
Address 
City ee ee 


CANADA: Prices slightly higher, address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited to an estab- 
lished Columbia or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept 
subscriptions, please fill in the following: 


Dealer's Name 


See other side for details - 
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A convenient method of acquiring, systematically 
and with expert guidance, an outstanding 
record library of the music you enjoy most — 


at far less than the usual cost! 


* You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of 
the high-fidelity Columbia and Epic 
records shown on the inside pages 
. . . given to you at once for joining 
the Columbia @ Record Club 
* Your only obligation as a member 
is to purchase four selections from 
the more than 100 Columbia and Epic 
records to be offered in the coming 12 


months. Thus, you receive seven rec- 
ords for the price of four —a saving 


of as much as 42% 

*” After purchasing only four records 
you receive a 12” Columbia or Epic 

Bonus record of your choice free for 

every two additional selections you buy 

ote You enroll in any one of the four 
Club Divisions: Classical; Listening 


and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz 


* 


Each month the Club’s staff of mu- 
sical experts selects outstanding 


COLUMBIA 


recordings from every field of music 

. music that deserves a place in any 
well-planned library. These selections 
Magazine 
free each month 


are described in the Club 
which you receive 


* 


of the other records offered, 
NO record in any particular month 


* 


records from the Club 


* 


Musical Shows are occasionally of 
fered at $4.98), plus small mailing 
charge 

* You must be delighted with mem 


bership. or you may 


days. Mail postage-free card today 


RECORD CLUB 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 


5c Postage will be paid by 


TERRE HAUTE 








FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 962 
Terre Haute, Ind. 











INDIANA 


You may accept or reject the se- 
lection for your Division, take any 
or take 


You may discontinue membership 
at any time after purchasing four 


The records you want are mailed 
and billed to you at the regular 
list price, now only $3.98 (original cast 


ancel it by 
returning the free records within ten 
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-menthol fresh As refreshing as Spring in the woods 


is Salem. Through its pure-white filter 
‘ rich tobacco taste flows the freshest taste in cigarettes. 


Rich tobacco taste with surprise soft- 


-modern filter, too ness. Smoke refreshed, smoke Salem! 


Cre ated _by R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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